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PSA aims to overthrow lawyer “monopoly” 
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40 cents 


by Rae Mazengarb 

THE PSA aims to 
revolutionise the legal 
profession. 

If its plan Is implemented 
unions and other organisations 
will provide members with a 
complete legal service which 
will render obsolete the 
traditional relationship bet¬ 
ween single client and single 
law firm or lawyer. 

The PSA is examining a 
.scheme for a group legal 
service, which, if feasible, will 
bo referred to the PSIS for 
implementation. 

The FOL and the NZ 
Drivers’ Federation are 
among other groups which are 
interested in theconcept — one 
that is fast gaining ground 
overseaa. 

The idea was floated last 
year following the 
announcement of steep 
increases in the minimum 
scale of lawyers’ 
conveyancing fees — a move 
which prompted then 
chairman of the PSIS board of 
management, Jim Turner; to 
speak out publicly against 



what he called the profession's 
monopoly position. 

Government lawyer War¬ 
wick Flaus, whose interest in 
the delivery of legal services 
had developed while studying 
In Canada, was encouraged by 
Turner’s remarks to look at 
alternative systems. 

He approached both the 
PSIS and PSA with a plan fora 
group Legal service scheme. 
The PSIS — an ideal vehicle. 


for such a scheme because of 
its membership of over 180,000 
— could employ its own 
lawyers and support staff to 
work full time on its members’ 
problems. 

Interest in the scheme 
heightened recently and PSA 
staff will soon consult with 
interested lawyers to place the 
initial research and recom¬ 
mendations “on a solid 
footing". 

PSA secretary WEB Tucker 
is keen to see the scheme 
developed but admits there 
could be problems as far as the 
profession is concerned. 

Flaus outlined to ’Ricker and 
Turner “compelling reasons” 
for establishing a group legal 
service plan, 

• Traditionally consumers of 
legal services are unorganised 
in facing the highly organised 
legal profession. Hence the 
decision to raise legal fees was 
made with no public input save 
the contribution of the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry. 

* The profession has made no 
effort to economise and 
provide alternative means of 


A LONG period of detailed 
control has rostered many 
restrictive arrangements In 
the private sector. Such 
arrangements should now be 
abandoned or severely 
modified. Thus we recommend 
that Government should exert 
pressure on trade and 
professional associations or 
societies to desist from 
practices which limit com¬ 
petition and. If necessary, take 
action to outlaw them. 

If private enterprises will 
not permit competition, so that 
market forces can operute 
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reasonably effectively, then 
they ciinnni expert freedom 
from government net Ion to 

protect consumers and 
promote the public Interest. 
The changes recommended 
here will operate with greatest 
effectiveness In on economy 
which is exp n ml lug >v]lii 
sufficient Mobility to engender 
ciinridenee In business Huh (he 
expansion can be sustained. 
This reinforces the point made 
earlier Unit we need n con¬ 
certed set of policy changes, 
each designed to reinforce unit 
sustain the effectiveness of tile 
others. 
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delivering legal services, nor 
has it faced effective pressure 
to do so. A consumer’s legal 
service set up by and for the 
PSIS could provide that 
pressure without threatening 
the profession's plea for in¬ 
dependence, and at the same 
time deliver to PSIS members 
a cheap and comprehensible 
legal service. 


• The present pro rata .scale 
of conveyancing charges is 
irrational since the purchase 
of a house nt $35,000 requires 
no more work than n similar 
purchase at $22,500 yet fees 
charged for the former 
transaction are substantially 
higher than fees charged for 
the second, t Klaus believes 
conveyancing — along with 
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‘Green’ oil offers escape from 

OPEC but beet 

looks best 
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by John Draper 
CHRISTCHURCH motorists 
will be driving on sugar beet if 
(he Government accepts the 
recommendations of a report il 
win receive soon. 

Scientists at Canterbury 
University arc already turning 
Hie beet into ethanol — a 
synthetic fuel— for less than it 
costs lo import petrol. 

In a report lo the Energy 
Research and Development 
Committee, the scientists will 
recommend the building of a 
pilot production plant im¬ 
mediately, and a full scale 
plant soon after. 

Ethanol is not new. The 
Germans used il In World War 
II. So did the Australians and 
the Swedes. 

Brazil is now_ti\e undisputed 
world leader, using sugar cane 
residue as the source material 
and building car engines lo 
burn an ethanol-petrol mixture 
efficiently. 

Scientists say most cars 
would not notice a 10 per cent 
ethanol petrol mixture. Many 
would still run happily on a 15 
per cent mix with little ad¬ 
justment. 

Ethanol is an alcohol, 
produced in a similar wav lo 
whiskey from farm crops or 
timber. 

Cheap oil had made the 
Process unallractlvo since the 
v J r * B “l thanks to OPEC, 
ethanol is climbing back into 
commercial favour. 

Wood-flo per cent of which 

inf'“ led in Egging and 
mi Img - appears to be the 
obvious source. 

Dr Brian Earl, at Can- 
terbury University, says the 
S'™, 8 of Producing 

Si;? 1 fr ° m f odder beet 
outstrip wood. 


He estimates a plant with a 
200 tonne input of dried matter 
dally would cost $6.5 million to 
build and would produce a,200 
tonnes of beet-derived ethanol 
u year. 

A wood-using plant would 
cost $10.6 i nil linn ami produce 
only 15,two tonnes of ethanol. 

One 2i>A-ton»e beet-using 
plant in the Canterbury area — 
beet needs class I or 11 soils — 
would supply enough ethanol 
lo provide n 15 per cent mix 
with petrol supplied to the 
Lyttelton storage dump. 

Lincoln College experts have 
calculated the licet could be 
grown within a nine kilometre 
radius of the processing plant 
by farmers devoting less than 
one-fifth of their land to Its 
production. 

l-'iinncl.s rnuld lie iiiduced In 
grow the crop for a return of 
$40 n tonne delivered to the 
plant. 

"To compete wood would 
have to lie delivered ol $7 a 
loiuu\” Earl said. 

"We calculate il would cost 
ut least $20 n tonne to collect 
mid deliver assuming the wood 
is free.” 

Meanwhile in Rotorua the 
Forestry Research Institute is 
nix nil to produce ethanol from 
timber. 

Work began on die project 
more than three years ago and 
the Government gave ap¬ 
proval for the pilot plant In 
1977. 

When commissioned it will 
use wood chips, sawdust, 
newsprint and cardboard lo 
make up to five litres of 
methanol an hour. 

Project scientist Dr Derek 
Whitworth says the objective 
is lo do as many experiments 
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processing 


industries. 

If there Is a future far the 
Bugar beet industry In New 
Zealand, it may be as a 
building block for 
petrochemicals, not as a food. 

Sugar can be turned into 
biodegradable feedstock for 
textiles, plastics, cosmetics, 
and detergents, as well as a 
fuel alcohol substitute or 
supplement. 

The world's first 
sucrochemlcal facility Is 
scheduled to come on stream 
tn Britain this year. 

A forecast for the future: We 
used to eat sugar — what a 
waste of energy! 


as possible- to determine the 
most economic material or 
mix of materials to use. 

Chemical hydrolysis 
removes up to 70 pc-r cent of 
the sugars from wood, 
enabling l lie ferment at ion 
process to begin. 

Il is the extra chemical 
process which makes wood 
produced cllmnol more ex¬ 
pensive limn from beet. 

So far the institute's plant 
lias cost $200,000 to build mid 
Whitworth estimates "a useful 
sized planl cmild be built for $2 
t<> $3 million". 

Methanol from Maui gas Is 
iudisputedly the cheapest 
energy alternative New 
Zealand has to crude nil. 

The Government is already 
committed tn a programme of 
adding I5jn*i rent nu-lbnnol in 
certain me! nils by the mid 
19H0 s. 

Methanol from Maui will be 
cheaper than imported crude 
is now, half the price of ethanol 
from wood and still ahead of 
eihnnul from beet. 

Methanol derived from wood 
is also relatively cheap, though 
still more expensive Ilian from 
Maui. 

But wood produced ethanol 
might still have a future. 

Victoria University scien¬ 
tists are investigating the 
manufacture of xylllol, a 
natural sugar produced from 
limber which research shows 
substantially reduces tooth 
decay. 

Finland and Japan have 
control, but its production in 
New Zealand could produce 
ethanol as a cheap by product 
as well as bowling exports. 

Road tests in Christchurch 
are already pointing to an 
ethanol-methanol-petrol hi end 
as being the best fuel. 

Maui gas will be running out 
early next century making 
energy farming an attractive 
alternative. And the Energy 
Research and Development 
Committee report suggests 
there will be a need for ethanol 
, and methanol production to 
supplement more from 1990s. 

A demonstration 
programme in the 1880s with 
the objective of having one or 
two commercial plants 
operating by 1900 will be highly 
desirable, the report says. 

The two most economic 
processes are fodder beet to 
ethanol and radiate pine to 
methanol. 

In the short term methanol 
plants could use forest waste 
but the report recommends 
that planting should begin now 
to produce a feedstock of 
grown trees tn the late 1990s. 
SHOULD the company car be 
sacrificed to conserve fuel? 
Editorial — Page 4. 
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In the thrall of some defunct economist 


oreign-backed fishing dream flounders 


by Colin James 

"WE have understood the 
unique nature of New Zealand, 
we have carefully analysed 
both the opportunities ana (he 
pitfalls before us and In the 
light of all this we have 
evolved our economic plan. 

"The challenge now is to 
persuade those with en¬ 
trenched ideas or vested In¬ 
terests to adopt similar 
pragmatism.” 

So said the National Party In 
July last year in Yean of 
Lightning — the official party 
"record of the achievements of 
the National Government 
since November 29. 1979”. 

What the party, 'dan was, 
has never been maoe entirely 
clear, but Years of Lightning 
said restructuring had already 
begun. 

"As a result of this QB7S) 
Budget, New Zealand's new 
direction is now firmly 
established, the restructuring 
has begun and the benefits are 
already evident," it said. 

The way some people in the 
party are talking now, it seems 
that might have been 
something of an over¬ 
statement. 

As evidence, we could offer a 
new backbench MP, Ian 
McLean. Just a couple of 
weeks or so ago he was still 
expounding his "more 
market” theory of economic 
salvation. 

And outside the House, a lot 
of party members share his 
approach. They are waiting 
and hoping for some 
pronouncements from the 
Government that will convince 
the electorate, especially the ' 
private enterprise bits of it, i 
that there will be structural 1 
t&SAgesta foe economy. 

Tho Government, too, seems 
not to have been convinced 
that the restructuring was In 
full swing in July, last year. 

Take the Prime Minister, i 
who Years of Lightning said ] 
"had a reputation for going i 
straight to the heart of any 
problem, explaining to the 
people with devastating 
candouiiand solving it In double 
quick time. 

"For him, the economists 
held no fears,” the writers of 
Years of Lightning gushed on, 
"he was exactly the kind of 
leader New Zealand needed.” 

Right on. After all, he had 
been Minister of Finance for 
six years from 1966 and the 
party’s economic expert from 
1972 to 1975, not to mention 
Minister of Finance again 
from 1975 on. 

If anyone In politics should 
know exactly how the economy 
needed to be restructured, it 
should be he. Twelve years of 
thinking about it should be 
enough. 

You and I, and the Treasury 



and the Trade and Industry 
Department, and the 
Manufacturers Federation and 
the Federated Farmers waited 
with — in my case, at least — 
baited breath for aur futures to 
be revealed. 

But the economic plea 
turned out to bear more than a 
passing resemblance to the 
emperor's clothes. 

After three months of 
pressure from economists, 
pressure groups, his own 
departments and the 
Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, 
the Prime Minister made it 
clear that he had had no 
restructuring plan at election 
time, let alone lest July. 

He did this in a backhanded 
way: berating ivory tower 
dwellers and newspaper 
editors for expecting answers 
in three months. It was what a 
man newly installed in office in 
December might have said, 
rather than someone of his 
long and broad experience. 

We have bad some 
movement: relaxation of price 
control and a commitment to 
encourage foreign investment. 
There is also recognition of the 
need to build up agriculture. 

But of what bits of the 
economic structure are to be 
altered, so far not a whit. 

The furthest the Govern¬ 
ment has gone is to rule out 
McLean's "more market" 
approach (that is, letting 
market forces decide the 
extent and the nature of the 
restructuring). 

In a revealing passage in his 
speech to the Wellington 
branch of Society of Ac¬ 
countants recently, the Prime 
Minister outlined hlB prefared 
method of encouraging 
resources out of "undesirable" 
industries if this was done: 
“The beat way would be to 
start by deciding which in¬ 
dustries were undesirable, tell 
them so and then help them 
change, rather than attempt to 
do the job under the pressure 
of a damaging or potentially 
disastrous series of events." 

At this point it is worth 
recalling another passage in 
Yean of Lightning. It quoted 
John Maynard Keynes, best 
known for deficit financing of 


Re-emergent PM 


government activity, as 
saying: 

"Practical men, who believe 
themselves quite exempt from 
any Intellectual influences, are 
usually the slaves of some 
defunct economist." 

It is not hard to produce 
names of defunct economists 
who have argued the virtues of 
fine tuning, or economic in¬ 
tervention, of state direction of 
economic resources through 
licensing, incentives, controls 
and state support. 

It is also not hard to name 
defunct economists who have 
argued the opposite virtues. Of 
them, the moBt famous is 
probably Adam Smith, who 
taught: 

"The natural effort of 
every individual to better his 
own condition, when suffered 
to exert itself with freedom 
and security, is bo powerful a 
principle, that it is alone, and 
without any assistance, not 
only capable of carrying a 
society to wealth and 
prosperity, but of surmounting 
a hundred impertinent ob¬ 
structions with which the folly 
of human laws too often to¬ 


by Colin James 

THE PRIME Minister's "low 
profile" seems to be wearing 
off. 

There he was taking a 
sideswipe at the Japanese In 
the process of relieving Colin 
McLachlan from the task of 
announcing a tender for new 
railways suburban rolling 
stock. And, in other speeches, 
sideswipes at his advisers. 

He has also taken up again 
one of his favourite sports: 
news media bashing. The 
Sunday News’ anonymous 
political writer got a round in 
the Prime Minister’s Truth 
column last week and the 
Evening Post's editorial line a 
poke In the eye In a speech. 

Television reporters got 
their share for daring to take 
two cameras to record him 


cumbers (sic) Its operations. 

By Sid Holland's day In the 
late 1940s, the National Party 
had loosely translated this as: 
"More business in government 
and less government in 
business.” 

Most National Parly 
members I know would still at 
least pay llpservice to this. But 
there is not much evidence 
that their Government sub¬ 
scribes to it. 

I can remember running into 
a fuming Peter Wilkinson 
(then Postmaster-General) 
just after the Cabinet had 
rejected out of hand any 
suggestion of charging for 
local telephone calls — before 
a taskforce looking at ways of 
putting Post Office financing 
on a more businesslike footing 
had had time to report. 

Aside from probably con¬ 
tributing to Wilkinson’s sub¬ 
sequent blood pressure 
problems, the Cabinet's pre¬ 
emption pinpointed the 
supremacy of politics, rather 
than business, in government. 

Transport Minister Colin 
McLachtan proved the point 
again recently when he 





Government deficit aodij by Rae Mazengarb 
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COLIN McLACHLAN . . . user 
pays. 

kiboshed any suggestion of the 
Conk Slruit ferries pulling mil 
of Picton (which just happens 
to cast 1500-odd voles in the 
marginal Marlborough elec¬ 
torate). 

Yet, ironically in die light of 
the Picton incident, a more 
businesslike approach is 
surfacing in McLachlan’s 
portfolio. 

His Railways Department, 
under pressure from the huge 


nils laarrs 


inept' the finflnclal 

shoEld, for reasons 2h ^Hng and technological 

policy, be the object dS ■**■**■ *■"*>?■£ 
ivino nf nos in both deep-sea fishing 

hioodhoundS out In tat Mi marketing, the industry is 


at risk, said Dan Stevenson, 
director of the joint venture 
company High Seas Fisheries 
Limited. 

If the dispute continues the 
company — aside from tipping 
the catch over the side — is 
considering transhipping at 
sea or returning the Weser- 
munde to Germany. 

Transhipping would be a 
costly operation with the 
company having to charter a 
suitably-fitted vessel. The 
company has informed 
Government it will apply for 
permission to do this. 

Abandoning the joint ven¬ 
ture would be a last resort, 
Stevenson said. But it could 
happen "if we can’t work and 
unload in an efficient way to 
maintain the quality". 

He emphasised the need for 
skilled personnel in the 
unloading operation since the 
fish needed sorting and, in 
some cases, further 
processing. 

“Unless we can do this using 
fishermen and fish processors, 
the whole viability of the in¬ 
dustry is at risk", he said. 

But other forces may be 


killing the fishing venture. 

Japan, a major market, 
began stockpiling fish in 1976 
in anticipation of being shut 
out of traditional fishing 
grounds. The move con¬ 
tributed to fish prices soaring 
around the world and gave 
cause for great optimism. 

. In anticipation of prices 
remaining high, companies 
took the Government’s advice 
and invested in catching and 
processing less popular 
varieties of fish. 

But fish prices last year 
dropped across the board. 
Since then the local industry 
has been faced with a decaying 
market 

Stevenson rejected the 
suggestion that the joint 
venture programme was 
doomed from the outset. 

"We are satisfied that there 
is a reasonable market in 
Japan, America and Europe", 
he said. 

High Seas Fisheries have the 
ability to pack and present the 
product in the manner the 
market wants, unlike some of 
the other local companies, he 
said. 


The company has a German 
agent in the EEC to do the 
marketing there. 

Stevenson views the present 
downturn in prices as only 
temporary. 

High Seas Fisheries Is a New 
Zealand-German consortium 
involving R C MacDonald Ltd, 
Southland Frozen Meat' and 
Produce Export Co, and 
Hanseatlsche Hochseefis- 
cherie, of Germany. 

The3500 tonne, stern trawler 
Wesermunde is on charter for 
12 months for research and 
commercial fishing in 
southern waters, and Is 
registered as a New Zealand 
fishing vessel. 

It was intended that the 
Wesermunde be joined by two 
or three sister ships next year, 
if the operation looked good 
commercially. 

But after some 50 days at 
sea, the boat returned-to port 
with a disappointing 250-tonne 
catch. 

According to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries 
publication, Catch October 78 
issue; "Bluff will be the base 
port (for the joint venture) and 


boarding a Government plane 
(in the middle of the fuel 
crisis) to go to Auckland from 
Paraparaumu when 
Wellington’s Rongotai airport 
was closed. Later in the year 
there would only be one 
camera, he said ominously. 

But there have been per¬ 
sonal interviews with people 
“...who I know will deal with it 
in an even-handed way.” 

One such was Cedric 
Mentipiay of the Press, to 
whom he said this: “We keep 
the political side and the 
organisational side as far 
apart as we poBslbiy can.” 

It will be interesting to hear 
what the party's dominion 
councillors, who are meeting- 
this week with George 
Chapman's future on the line, 
make of that. 


“Itl mote impressive to fail on a diffid °b) e( ^ ive ^ ian succeed on a modest one. 





American Express, in conversation with Cardmember Sir Edmund Hillary. 






Sir Edmund ("call me Ed”) Hillary: 
Mountaineer, Adventurer, Explorer, 

Author, Businessman, Nepalese 
Bridge Builder, Chairman of the 
Himalayan Trust. Attended Auck¬ 
land Grammar where, despite the 
ootto (Per Augusta ad Augusta - 
Through Narrow Paths to the 
Heights) he remained uninspired. 
Eventually discovered mountains, 
conquering the biggest of them all in 
m. Became the youngest Knight of 
« at » r y. Other. remarkable 
v e '?? ent8 include driving a con- 
Pole° f farm tractora to South 
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he was a young child his parents took 
him across France. His mother was 
holding him in her arms, suddenly on 
the horizon, he saw a great white mass 
of mountain peaks whereupon he duly 
rose up and pointed in the direction of 
these peaks said “go gaga goo goo". 
Which meant (supposedly),"I’m going 
to bccumu a famous mountaineer". 
Well, that’s really a lot of rubbish. 
People tend to try to give you ideas and 
a future far before you ever had these 
firm convictions. 

A.E: At what age did you realise you 
were going to become famous? 

E.H: It wasn’t until I actually dimbed 
Everest that it suddenly dawned on me 
that I was going to be in the uncomfort¬ 
able position of being famous. Before 
Everest, even on the mountain, I had 
never really even thought about it. Wc 
were much more innocent in those 
tlays. Nowadays, the modern athlete is 
aware that if he is very successful there 
can be economic, substantial economic 
benefits, from what he does. 

A.E: If Ed Hillary had climbed 
Everest in the ’70 *b, the 33-year-oid 
Sir Edmund Hillary would have been 
a very marketable item indeed. Arc 
you glad or sad that you escaped that 
kind of marketeering? 


kind of marketeering? able, It 

E.H: Very glad. I have a little bit to do [here’s 0 
with it anyway,- but I have been able to 
keep’ it to what I regard as a reasonable 
minimum. There are advantages of J 0 a Pf 
course, as far as the fame business is ‘ 

concerned in raising fqnds for projects, ymis c 
In things of this nature, it certainly has 
been very beneficial. But I don’t envy WUC1 3 
the great athlete of today who gets in¬ 
volved in the tremendous commercial 
retrace. 

A.E: Did Nett Armstrong’s giant step, 

I wonder, create as much excitement 
for people as Ed. Hillary’s? I re? 

member looking the- moon add , 

thinking, “Hey, the**’*Somebody up : 

there”, apd the - people around me 
were w alking along'looking down, at '• 
the pavement.' : -j T ' : i'. • 

e;H: There’s a (ireinehdous.different . .;--/• 
in the challenges and adventure of tpr- > . 

day. It’s nojt only the Achievement of 
the individuql ibur the thrill pf fhose V ^5 : 
babk in HoUston'pbShingall th$ but-- ; 

toh$. T think it was probably more mn 
iri'ou^dayinihStyouwerethe oqewbtf y,:: 

V, n/1. rr\ • > HftcEsihflS -V ’> r*. -VO.U •* . 1 11” 


A.E: Decision-making is obviously a 
characteristic of a mountaineer . . . 

E.H: 1 think that most people can learn 
to become decision-makers. I certainly 
was never anything like a born leader 
but I found that over the years there 
were certain techniques (hat one could 
follow which enabled une to handle 

? ;roups of people who could easily be 
ar more efficient and far more intelli¬ 
gent perhaps than oneself. The thing I 
always found was doing your 
homework. Before you went to bed 
each night, you just went through in 
your mind what was going to happen 
next day and briefly though! out 
what problems you might meet and 
what you would do if those problems 
did occur. Now, that meant that if 
something did happen you had thought 
the matter over and you were in a posi¬ 
tion to give a competent decision im¬ 
mediately. 

A.E: How long have you had the 
Card? 

E.H: For five or six years, and find it 
most useful for identification. For 
example, in American hotels where they 
often ask you for identification before 
you even check in, I’ve found the Ameri¬ 
can Express Card is particularly valu¬ 
able, It really does give you formal iden¬ 
tification. It does have a definite status; 
there’s no question of that. 

To apply for the American Express 
Card, call us on Auckland 771-669, 
Christchurch 66-772, Wellington 
738-267 or pick up an application 

where you-see this display; 



the estimated total catch for 
the charter Is from 5250 tonnes 
in the first year to 150,000 
tonnes by the third year’’. 

Just four further cruises are 
planned for this year and it 
looks as if the tonnage will fall 
far short of these projections. 

But a seafoods division 
official of R C MacDonald 
said that despite the good 
weather, it was known that the 
summer months were a poor 
fishing time, considering both 
the area in which the txiat was 
fishing and the species it was 
catching. 

Martin Caw thorn, one of the 
four New Zealand scientists 
working on board with West 
German scientists, said the 
charter was aimed both at 
testing and modifying gear for 
use In New Zealand waters and 
assessing the fish stock for the 
whole area. 

The German Government 
has underwritten the research 
for the first year to the tune of 
$3 million. 

Because of this extensive 
research programme the 
number of actual fishing days 
were effectively halved. 

The Campbell Plateau was 
also an area with unknown 


fishing potential. 

Therefore, the company had 
no idea of the size of catch to 
expect 

To argue that the union 
problem might have been 
timely was to ignore the fact 
that a major portion of the 
vessel’s time was intended to 
be spent merely looking over 
the fishing grounds, Cawthorn 
said. 

The Wesermunde is back out 
at sea and will continue fishing 
while awaiting the outcome of 
the dispute. 

But at a cost of $15,600 a day 
to keep on the high seas, the 
company can lll-afford the 
problem to remain unresolved 
for too long. 

The vessel has a 1360 cubic 
metre freezer hold and a 
further 700 cubic metres of fish 
meal storage space, and can 
carry more than 900 tonnes of 
fish. 

According to Stevenson, 
whDe the future looks un¬ 
certain for this vessel, agents 
in the Far East are waiting for 
samples of the processed fish. 

Much of the processing has 
been experimental because the 
demands and requirements of 
the overseas markets have not 
yet been established. 


Petrol saving efforts hit 
station viability 


by John Draper 

PETROL saving motorists are 
rapidly sending service station 
proprietors broke. 

Some stations, particularly 
those operating seven days a 
week, have lost more than 60 
per cent of llwir pulrol sales 
and a similar proportion of Lhe 
lucrative accessory trade. 

Hundreds of casual and part 
time workers have lost jobs as 
stations close from 7 p.m. 
Friday to fi a.m. Monday. 

Many are near to dosing 
down tor good as cash flows 
dry up, the Motor Trade 
Association claims. Executive 
officer Trevor Bates says the 
association never agreed to 
bear the whole burden of the 
Government’8 oil saving 
measures. 

“We agreed to co-operate 
and bear our share," he said. 
"Our original concept was that 
commercial users would be 
ordered to take a percentage 
cut back as well as the farming 


community and the private 
motorist. 

“But there are no earless 
days yet, Lhere are no 
restrictions on farmers and 
the commercial operators and 
industry have been asked only 
to make voluntary restraints,” 

\u? siiid. 

‘‘The net result, is that we 
are subsidising everyone 
else." 

The Association is working 
on an alternative package 
which it intends putting to 
Energy Minister Bill Birch this 
week. 

Bates refused to go into 
details but he dismissed 
suggestions that service 
stations might impose some 
sort of rationing on motorists. 

"We want to try and equalise 
the burden,” he said, The 
alternative scheme is likely to 
include mandatory restraints 
on industry, commercial 
vehicle operators and on 
farmers as well as the rapid 
introduction of the earless 
days scheme. 
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FRIENDS of the Earth became distinctly unfriendly towards 
business executives last week when they called lor a ban on 
company cars from roads at weekends and for the 
Government to stop companies giving employees cars as a 
salary "perk". They complained that users or company cars 
could fUl both the company cars and their private vehicles 
with petrol on Fridays and remain unaffected by oli 
conservation measures. 

They pointed, too, to taxation anomalies, claiming that a 
car amounted to a tax-free perk of 13000 to B4000 a year while 
the company owning the vehicle could claim generous tax 
provisions. A spokesman estimated that each company cBr 
deprived taxpayers yearly of more than f IQ0O in revenue. 

Whatever their tax potential, there is no question that a 
company car’s fuel consumption becomes particularly 
significant at a time of crisis. And there is evidence enough to 
wonder at the extent to which company cars could contribute 
to the nation's conservation effort. Before launching their 
publicity campaign to Instill conservationist attitudes, 
Ministry of Energy officials conducted random Interviews 
which made clc *■ the conservation record of company car 
driven was pool. And Ihe other day, a service station In 
Auckland disclosed that the accounts of a number of Its client 
companies showed no decrease in fuel consumption. 

It is obvious, too, that (here Is no incentive for company 
executives to cut company car consumption. Depending on 
company policy. It may be filled whenever the executive 
wishes with scant regard to cost, which is passed on to the 
consumer In the price of the company's product and is written 
; off in tax no matter how the p etrol has been used. 

When the new OPEC petrol prices filter through, New 
ZenlanderB will be paying an extra 8 cents a litre (making It 
|1.73 n gallon! for petrol. Thus the new prices will act as a 
voluntary pricing restraint from which the company 
executive wUl remain Immune. Norishe.encouragedto take a 
bus, a train or a car pool vehicle when transport to and from 
the office, for shopping and for weekend leisure is freely 
available. 

The question is not whether executives should have perks, 

; ; but whether company cars can make a contribution to the 

national good at a time when the community generally is 
being urged to practise constraint. The trouble Is a lack of 
1 hard data. Nobody knows for sure Just bow many company 

cars (here arc, let alone the extent to which they are used for 
leisure rather than business activities. There Is obvious scope 
for the Ministry of Energy to consider (he company car 
; among its conservationist options—but obviously it must call 

on other departmental resources to help with (he figure work. 
For example, the Post Office could determine the number of 
company cars at registration time; friend Revenue, with 
appropriate Inquiries, could gauge the extent to which 
vehicles are used for leisure activities. 

| ; In the cose of Inland Revenue, the exercise would be 

.t; 1 consistent with Us approach to the airport engineers, who 

»ttav.pl.n\U»wauce;l|iiended to cover 
dulantea itara 'home Id airport, inland Revenue Minister 
Templeton has made clear It was a person’s own 
responsibility to get to and from work, and that while some 
shift workers might be entitled to allowances, there was no 
reason for the tax man to overlook others. 

But there is sure to he a howlof protest from those who enjoy 
the free-car privilege, When Jack Lello, of the Auckland Civic 
Trust, undertook an Informal urban transport survey last 
year, he was "stunned at the emotional rejection" he got 
when he suggested company cars be discussed. Similarly, a 
Radio New Zealand reporter received some angry and bitter 
j feedback when he raised the subject on Morning Report last 

week. So who Is willing to slaughter a sacred cow to put some 
beef into the conservation drive? 

Bob Edlin 
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BROADLANDS cocks a snoot 
at Government In the April 
Issue of Its house magazine 
Broadiands. 

"We have been censored , 
die front page heading reads. 
The article claims that 
because of a ruling by the 
Registrar of Companies under 
section 48 B of the Companies 
Act, Broadiands will no longer 
be able to "comment 
Informally” In its newsletter 
on ways to save with 
Broadiands. 

Instead they must advertise 
in the manner set out In the 
Companies Act. 

“But”, the newsletter said, 
"we consider that in a 
newsletter published by 
Broadiands about Broadiands 
we should be able to make 
responsible comment as and 
when we feel like It." 

But the article went on to: 
say, ‘'from the Btrfctly legal 
point of view... we cannot tell 
you, other than in an 
advertisement, what’s fn the 
latest savings book”. 

"But here's a picture of what 
it looks like. To find out any 
more you'll need to get a copy 
for yourself." 

Filling a quarter of the front 
page was a picture of the book. 

Over to the Registrar of 
Companies to decide if a 
picture of an offer constitutes 
an advertisement. 

• 

ONE of the high points of a 
visit to Whakarewarewa, 
Rotorua’s thermal showpiece, 
is an inspection of the Maori 
carving school where carvers 
reproduce ancient traditional 
designs with modern tools. The 
helpful guide explains; that 
apprentices may come from 
anywhere in New Zealand; are 
15-17 years old when admitted 
to the school for their three 
years training; that the craft is 
reserved for the male sex 
only; and that only applicants 
of Maori descent are admitted. 
Now somewhere we read that 
discrimination in employment 
on the grounds oi sex, race... 
aw, heck, who bothers with all 
that nonsense, anyway. 

• 

INDUSTRIAL troubleshooting 
could take on a new meaning if 
deputy Prime Minister Brian 
Talboys gets his way. 
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The other day at n Trade 
Promotion Council meeting in 
Parliament, the Bluff 
waterslders blacking of West 
German fishing research 
trawler, Wesermunde, clearly 
raised his Ire. 

"It is a pity you cannot shoot 
people In this country," he 
said. High noon on the Bluff 
waterfront? 


NO sooner had Rob Muldoon 
stilled the flapping of the rigit 
wing at home and dismissed 
international experts as desk 
bound economists, than the 
barrage started again. 

Hie German businessmen so 
carefully wooed for their 
German marks unkindly 
pointed out that New Zealand 
would be a better place to 
Invest if It were not for our 
protectionist economy. 

At the same time the 
prestigious Australian 
Finanical Review was telling 
Australians just how badly 
their country cousins in the 
shaky isles were going. 

Poor Muldoon must be 
running out of Insults, which in 
turn must be frustrating to a 
person trying to publicly ex¬ 
plain that almost everyone but 
he is so wrong. 


THE oh-so-prccious attitude of 
some environmentalists is apt 
to do their movement more 
harm than good. 

Consider the seminar on 
herbicides the other day, for 
example. There was strung 
pressure from some quarters 
to prevent the presentation of n 
paper by Ivon Watkins Dow, 
manufacturers of the con¬ 
troversial 2,4,5-T. 

Censorship or an argument is 
a notoriously unscientific wav 


of deter mining truth, hut a 
contribution from the com¬ 
pany was considered inap¬ 
propriate — (inappropriate to 
what, of course, is ruther 
unccrtain). 

In the upshot, those who 
heard the com pony’s 
presentation were told (he 
herbicide would be restricted 
only when the Health 
Department banned It — ami 
assuming the en¬ 
vironmentalist arc capable of 
absorbing that message, they 
now know where lo direct their 
lobbying if they wish Lo sec n 
ban imposed. 


KNOW how Lo increase the 
takings from your slot 
machine? Install another slot 
machine . . . 

Thai's the marketing 
approach of Arnold and Wright 
Ltd, which has introduced a 
range nf automatic change 
machines lo New Zealand 

Amusement arcades, hotels 
and clubs, canteens, 
laundrettcs and factories, as 
well us public facilities such as 
airports, railway stations, bus 
depots, automatic ear parks 
and lihraries, are seen as 
potential customers. 

And according to Arnold and 
Wright, the machines offer tin* 
chance to save money by 
replacing expensive staffed 
cash desks. 

The machines are said lo he 
not only quick mid efficient in 
operation, precision 
engineered for rclinliilily, jam 
free and requiring little 
maintenance - a pretty good 
heap of boasts in themselves - 
(hey also feature "robust and 
vandal-resistant eons I met ion, 
easy loading systems, 
foolproof testing of coins to 
ensure they are genuine, and 
‘fa 11-safe' systems to ensure 


Sum) were made to the 
ffiltngton, Hawke’s Bay and 
Wart bo rough harbour boards 
fad the Porirura and 
Sriatchurch city councils. 

“jjr Patrick McCombs, the 
kloiaW's maritime planning 
SKE explained; "The 
tay was made available to 
ajeourage coastal authorities 
Involve the public in plan- 
fefl the management of their 
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ARFU president Barrie 
Hutchinson seyB he believes 
that to promote rugby is to 
perform a public service. 
“We've seen over a hundred 
gang members in court this 
week. Its too bad these Black 
Power boys don't play rugby— 
it would do a lot for them. It 
would give them a great way to 
let off steam and they wouldn't 
have time to get into trouble. 

"But generally, the game 
needs promoting.” 

The advertising strategy is 
still under wraps—but 

Auckland agency Smith 
Doughty and Gerrard has 
submitted a campaign outline. 
• 

LIFE is good for the 55,000 
citizens of French Guiana. 
It’s 30 years since the last 
prisoner left the infamous 
Devil's Island and the 
Guianians have developed a 
life style similar to New 
Zealand's—but without all the 
problems. 

Guiana haB the best living 
standard in all South America, 
and the lowest level of 
production. Restaurants in 
Cayenne lay the best table in 
the continent . . . and 

everything is imported. 

One out of two citizens owns 
a car and most enjoy a three 
hour lunch break. 

Life is torpid. Even the 
tropical fruit sold in Lhe 
market is imported. Guiana 
doesn't even export Cayenne 
pepper anymore. 

The biggest business is 
administration — 11,000 out of 
the 18,000 workforce are civil 
servants. 

Imports cost Guiana about 
$164 million a year. Exports 
cover only 5 per cent of (his 
bill. Rut Guiana has no 
balance of payments 
problems. 

So what is the secret of their 
success? 

Guiana is a fortunate land. 
II, like Si Pierre, Miquelon, 
and (lie Marne is a department 
of France. Citizens are entitled 
lo the same welfare benefits 
(laid in Paris... but (lie money 
goes a tot further in Guiana. 

New Zealand has a lot in 
common with this tropical 
pnrndise; imports over¬ 
running exports: three hour 
lunches; at least n third of the 
work force employed by 
Government in one role or 
another; n large slice of Ihe 
private .sector engaged in 
ImreuncrnLic paper shuffling 
— to cmintor Government's 
bureaucratic paper shuffling; 
and dole payments that make 
working nppenr such n bore. 

All we need is some 
benevolent country to adopt us 
as its colony. Any takers? 
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THE controversy that blew up 
around West German girl 
Susanne Teipel wasn’t the first 
sign that our Immigration 
Department is woefully 
ungallant when dealing with 
damsels from abroad. 

Just a few weeks earlier, a 
young American tourist had 
been arrested when she ap¬ 
plied to extend her visitor’s 
permit just a fortnight after 
her previous permit had ex¬ 
pired. She was hauled into 
Dunedin Magistrate Court to 
face charges under the Im¬ 
migration Act. 

According to her lawyer, the 
19-year-old girl had been told 
on her arrival in New Zealand 
on January 1 that visitors from 
non-Commonwealth countries 
were issued with one-month 
permits which could be ex¬ 
tended month by month for up 
to 12 months. 

The girl had gone tramping 
in Fiordland and had gone to 
the department in Invercargill 
when she came out of the bush 
on February 6. 

It was Waitangi Day. The 
office was closed. 

So when she arrived in 
Dunedin, she went to the 
department to apply for the 
extension. 

Do doubt to her dismay, this 


resulted in the police being 
whistled in on the case. 

The girl was hauled off into 
custody, photographed and 
fingerprinted. 

The department had refused 
to extend her permit because it 
was "departmental policy" 
not to grant an extension after 
a permit had expired 
(although, defence counsel 
pointed out, there was nothing 
fn the Immigration Act to 
indicate this should be the 
case.) 

The magistrate perceived 
that a conviction would bring 
consequences far outweighing 
the seriousness of the offence, 
and accepted the defence 
submission that the girl be 
discharged without conviction 
under section 42 of the 
Criminal Justice Act. 

The Immigration Depart¬ 
ment had sought her depor¬ 
tation. 

Interestingly, in light of the 
Susanne Teipel affair, there 
was a love element to the 
visiting American lass’s plight 
. . . she - had come to New 
Zealand with a man who was 
on the axeman's circuit. 

She intended to accompany 
him to Australia late in March 
— but if she was convicted of 
overstaying, she would not be 


permitted to go there now or in 
the future. 

• 

ROAD Transport Association 
president, R P Marlin had 
good evidence to support his 
claim that New Zealand 
Railways general manager 
Trevor Hayward's ideas in the 
discussion paper Time For A 
Change were "not worth the 
paper they were written on". 
After all, Railways Minister, 
McLachlan had been emphatic 
there would be no phange of 
ferry terminal to appease an 
aggrieved Plcton, after 
Hayward had raised the idea 
that lhe South Island ferry 
terminal might be moved to 
the Marlborough coast. 

Martin again called for the 
railways lo be made a 
Government corporation. It's 
not the first lime Lhe call has 
been made. 

The railways, in fact, have 
been restructured more often 
than broadcasting. 

The department was 
controlled by boards from 
1889 to 1B94, 1925 Co 1928. 1931 
to 1936, and 1952 to 1957. 

Before, after, and in 
between these periods 
management has been the 
responsibility of a single 
permanent head accountable 


to a Minister. 

The nine changes In 
administration made no 
significant difference to 
operating efficiency. And the 
Royal Commission which 
reported on (he railways In 
1952 concluded that "in the 
past, boards or commissions 
which have hecn set up to run 
the railways have met with 
limited success". 

Despite the observation, it 
recommended the creation of 
yet another board. 

We await with interest the 
Government’s reaction to 
Marlin’s plea. 
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Fare proposals left hanging in the air 


OFFERS by New Zealand to 
liberalise substantially Us 
aviation policy were knocked 
back in recent talks by United 
States negotiators. 

The United States wanted 
acceptance of its deregulation 
policy written in to the New 
Zealand-United States 
bilateral agreement on 
aviation. 

Although New Zealand was 
not willing to accept the right 
of the United States to 
designate as many airlines as 
it choose, the freedom of those 
airlines to set their own fares, 
and (he loss of local control 
over carriers activities 
generally, ou negotiating 


team did offer some major 
concessions. 

First, New Zealand was 
prepared to accept one public 
charter operation under 
certain conditions. 

It was willing to surrender 
control over the number of 
flights and the fares to be 
charged, except for operations 
from California where a 
country-of-origin rule would 
apply. New Zealand would 
approve fares out of New 
Zealand for the charter 
operation. 

New Zealand was alao 
prepared to accept public 
charters on an advance- 
purchase basis, and for In¬ 
dividual tours. 


This offer was rejected out of 
hand by the United States aide, 
which insisted on full ac¬ 
ceptance of Its “open slather" 
public charter {dans. 

Second, New Zealand of¬ 
ficials were prepared to 
change their attitude on air 
fares. 

Despite being advised that 
New Zealand wanted to 
discuss Continental Airlines’ 
proposed fares, United States 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
negotiators insisted that they 
were not ready to discuss 
rates, and the matter was left 
hanging in the air. 

Under the present bilateral 
agreement, both countries 
have to approve fares of all 




“How many 

companies hive 
been over¬ 
computerised 
by over-fast 
salesmen?” 


‘A salesman will sell me what he's 
got rather iban what I want. I won’t 
know for certain I'm buying the 

right computer system 'till after I've 
bought it:’ 

Have you ever thought like that ? ■ 
It's a common feeling among those 
considering computerisation. 

CBL has an enormous range of 
systems. Well sell you the right 
program because we've got the 
nght program. 

Computer systems designed to 

solve business problems 

CBL has on-line systems available to 
give instant access to a whole range 
of business information.: 

- budget comparisons with actual 
performance 

- cash flow forecasts 

- parts stock and order position 

- customer credit control 

- clients transactions in solicitors 
trust accounts 

- and many more. 

We have supplied computer systems 
to concerns ranging from a major 
motorcar assembler, to electricity 
supply authorities to law offices. 

If you have a business problem CBL 
will invariably have a computer 
system for it. 

The biggest decision you may 
ever be responsible for 

Of course you take it seriously. 

You want your options laid out in 
plain language: you want practical 
systems to choose from; you want 
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airlines in both directions. 

Previously, all carriers 
charged the same fares, but 
New Zealand is now willing to 
shift from this stance to fit in 
with United States policy 
objectives of greater com¬ 
petition among airlines. 

Once again, a country-of- 
origin rule would apply. New 
Zealand has already received 
agreement from Pan Ain and 
Air New Zealand for common 
north-bound fares, and bus 
turned down Continental's 
proposals. 

Both existing operators have 
also agreed on common south¬ 
bound fares (although these 
are different from the north¬ 
bound fares), and New Zealand 
told the CAB it would approve 
reasonable fares for Con¬ 
tinental even if they were 
different from those of Pan Am 
and Air New Zealand. 

The only catch is that the 
fares must not be uneconomic, 
or predatory on the existing 
operators. 

Under the present 
agreement. New Zealand is 
entitled to evidence that the 
fares are not predatory. But 
under changes to the bilateral 
agreement suggested by the 
United Slates, New Zealand 
would not be entitled to such 
evidence, and would instead 


itself have In show (tut the 
fares were contrary to the 
public interest 

1110 changes sought by the 
United .Slates substitute for the 
present mutual approval 
clause a mutual disapproval 
clause, the cflect uf which 
would be that anything is in 
unless Uith countries say it is 
out. 

New Zealand would have to 
give up ils present 'limited) 
rights of eiitiirnl over .lirluu- 
iiclivity. 

Hie United States did nut 
offer New Zealand any thing m 
return for accepting the 
changes outlined, apart from 
ideological assertions tlial the 
local consumer and the tourist 
industry would [■eiwfit. 

Air New Zealand would still 
not be allowed In curry ltinted 
States doinestp- traffic from 
Honolulu to Ixis Angeles (nr 
through to New York). 
Deregulation and compel limit 
among airlines dues not extend 
to furcign airlines competing 
in the United Slates domestic 
market. 

One New Zen hind uffici.il 
commented: "It makes a 
mockery of their claims of free 
enterprise.” 

Nor did the Americans try to 
justify (.'out mental's fare 
proposals beyond asserting 


Uli ‘ l | hey were cosirj 

A'jkcd to provide ii 
evidence that CW 
*.henp fares would ^ 
existing traffic can* 
* n " A* and a?'' 
Zealand, the CAB d«h ’ 
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way in either country UL 
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airimes until the . 
lucrative summer |J 
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Although vebenwfcL 
by Continental, there, 
{jersislent suspicions c. 

local travel industry jbr 

that the May starhipfr] 

1 mil mental's service i;; 
l*c met. 

Hy the end of last nd} 
;ni llm* hnd not gaiuh 
|»n»v;il for fares In ij 
direction, and thebraft 
officials' talks bask?} 
airline in a curious pi. 


Continental plans to piety 


NEW ZEALAND officials are 
treating seriously plans by 
Continental Airlines to use 
United Stales domestic fares 
to get around the New Zealand 
Government's refusal to ap¬ 
prove its cheap fare plans. 

Continental is due to file a 
new fares application 
following the breakdown In 
recent New Zealand-Uni ted 
States aviation talks, and New 
Zealand's refusal to approve 
fares sought by Continental. 

It is likely that Continental 
will Beck approval only for 
fares from Pago Pago to New 
Zealand, using American 
domestic fares from Honululu 
to Pago Pago to complete its 
South Pacific faro package. 

New Zealand has no control 
over fares from llonululu to 
Pago Pago, because both 
points are part of the United 
Slates. But the proposal to use 



PAGO PAGO... a proposal to undercut Air Ne* 

those fares to undercut Air Hucuuse n 
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US aviation: spreading its wings worldwide 


A REPORT to the United 
States Civil Aeronautics 
Bureau supports widespread 
suspicions that the new United 
States aviation policy Is 
designed principally to benefit 
American airlines. 

Ihe report says the aim of 
the series of negotiations the 
CAB is conducting with foreign 
countries is to give the United 
States the right to designate as 
many airlines as It likes to fly 
from the United States to those 
countries. 

The information is contained 
In a seven-page memo to the 
CAB from the board's director 
of pricing and domestic 
aviation, Micheal E Levine, in 
which be discusses negotiating 
strategies for northern and 
southern Europe. 

The tenor of the report and 
Its recommendations support 
the widespread feeling in 
many smaller countries that 
the new United States policy of 
deregulating the airline in¬ 
dustry is just a disguised way 
of letting large United States 
airlines dominate the world 
market. 

The memo Is dated 
February 28, 1979, about a 
fortnight before the United 
States and New Zealand 
resumed negotiations on 


aviation without auccess. 

The report identifies various 
strategies for picking off 
countries one by one for 
penetration by United States 
airlines carrying the low fare 
banner. 

Once playing a leading role 
in the market, those airlines 
will then be able to influence 
more strongly the shape of the 
market and its ultimate 
profitability. 

With world tourism growing 
by an average of 8 per cent a 
year and trans-Atlantic 
business by an average of is 
per cent, pursuing an objective 
of gaining market share before 
immediate profit 
maximisation makes sense. 

Levine says: “Multiple 
designation (without capacity 
or route restrictions) will 
naturally tend to create the 
market forces that will lead to 
competitive prices. This is 
because some carriers in 
trying to establish themselves 
in a multiple competitive 
environment will prefer 
pricing strategies to service 
strategies. It will be politically 
difficult for a government to 
keep rejecting low fare of¬ 
fers." 

Stripped of the jargon. 



Pago connection 


bltratlon on whether Con¬ 
tinental’s actions are a breach 
of the agreement. 

That would involve both 
Governments' appointing an 
arbitrator, and the two people 
appointed choosing a third to 
make up a three-person panel 
to hear the case. 

The United Slates Civil 
Aeronautics Board is backing 
CmjUnental’B action, and has 
told the New Zealand 
Government so. 

Seemingly there would be 
nothing in practice to stop 
Continental going ahead with 
its plans to sell Its $71 Pago 
Pago-Auckland fare, although 
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Levine is saying once in a free 
market, airlines can drive 
prices down despite any wish 
by governments for a more 
controlled environment. 

The low fare device is 
therefore aimed at securing a 
market share—both of real 
growth and the existing 
market—before profit taking 
through market dominance. 

The report identifies a 20 
year time span for 
achievement of CAB ob¬ 
jectives In most market 
places. 

In brief the method is to 
preach deregulation of bi¬ 
lateral agreements aiming to 
do away with controls by 
governments on capacity 
(Frequency of flights and 
numbers of seals! and on air 
fares. 

Once a foreign government 
has consented to this, United 
StaLes carriers can operate 
pretty much as they choose, 


the New Zealand Government | I0S consented to this, United 
could slop that and other cheap StaLes carriers can operate 
fares being sold here. pretty much as they choose, 

It would be an interesting initially sharing traffic with 
legal point if Continental sells tiic airline of the host country 
(as it says it will) a cheap but eventually aiming to 
round trip fare Pago Pago- dominate the market. 


Auckland and return. If it's not 
a legal fare in New Zealand, 
will a traveller be allowed out 
of the country on If? 


Typically European coun¬ 
tries have one international 
airline. rather than the several 


...... flying tut er national rumes 

Although this has not been from ^ United S|ategi 


officially mentioned so far, the 
present bilateral also provides 
for a government to lake 


Competition among 
European gateways—and the 


appropriate action against an consequent nee j for those 
airline breaking the terms of countries to ovoid diversion of 
the agreement. Lrafflc 10 prevent damage to 

That could involve groun- [5 e local tourist industry—ls 
ding or seizure of llte offending identified as one useful 
aircraft, ns hns happened In strategy for forcing low fare 
other parts of the world, agreements on European 
notably the United StateB. countries. 

So far, this clash has not Levine says this (northern) 


notably the United StateB. countries. 

So far, this clash has not Levine says this (northern) 
been resolved, und has to be summer the British will be 
seen ns part of the wider New under intense competitive 


Zenlmid-United States air war. pressure 


maintain 
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to highest standards of customer 
service. 

• Management experience in a 
wholesate/retail industry Involving 
high volume/low value products. 

• Stature and personal qualities 
appropriate to a senior executive 
position that is expected to grow 
and provide leadership within the 
industry. 


— Rewards:- 

• A salary appropriate to a high 
level executive appointment. 

• Company motor vehicle. 

• Career prospects. 


— Appllcants:- 
Appllcations, which will be received 
in strictest confidence, should 
designate file No. 1040 and be 
addressed to: 


Mr T.E. Armour 
Partner 

Price Waterhouse & Co, 
P.O. Box 748, Auckland. 
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principal gateway, London, 
now that the United States has 
got cheap fare agreements 
with Holland, Belgium and 
Germany. 

"The United States may 
have the maximum bargaining 
leverage and most favourable 
political climate to orchestrate 
a denunciation followed by 
successful negotiations 
resulting in a competitive 
agreement." Levine says Pan 
Am is willing to play along. 

Talking of southern Europe 
Levine says that cut price 
moves by Olympic Airlines of 
Greece result from “their wel] 
founded fear that other 
gateways will attract traffic 
from Athens". 

The recently concluded 
cheap fare agreements with 
Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium, and the existing 
competition between France 
and Italy, together with the 
worries of Southern Europe 
about missing out, will create 
“a de facto competitive 
regime", Levine says. 

The United Stales is also 
pushing for public charters to 
be accepted by foreign 
governments. 

Essentially these are 
scheduled services with the 
tickets sold in advance by 
wholesalers on behalf uf the 
airline. Hie wholesaler buys a 
bulk allocation at a discount 
guaranteeing the airline 
revenue, nnd it then retails the 
scats (still at a discount!to the 
customer. 

However, but once countries 
accept these ns part of 
deregulation, Levine says, 
“Lite United Slates could inter 
unilaterally authorise the 
retailing by airlines of charter 
tickets to tiie public . . the 

simple result whuMIh: an ui^n 
increase in scheduled 
competition". 

Many countries fear that 
competition would be at the 


expense of their smaller 
national airlines, and that the 
United Stales plans to end 
large numbers of scheduled 
services as they operate at the 
present time by this device. 

Two rules are being offered 
in the new agreements. The 
one preferred by (he United 
States is the mutual 
disapproval rule which means 
any practice is all right unless 
both governments move 
against it. 

In effect U gives the United 
States a veto on vetoes by 
other countries, and therefore 
supports any action a United 
States airline might take 
regardless of the damage that 
action might have for the other 
country’s airline or local 
tourist industry. 

The second rule is the 
country of origin clause where 
each country controls fares 
and capacity out of that 
country. 

Australia and New Zealand 
have these sorts of agreements 
with the United States. In both 
cases differential fares are in 
force making It cheaper to fly 
into the country than out. 

Controlling the local market 
place may or may not be a 
successful venture depending 
on the availability of cheap 
fares in a nearby country. 

The report goes on lo support 
denunciation as a useful 
st ra tcgic lool. Denunciation 
involves howling down another 
country's opposition ns 
illiht-ral, old fashioned, 
restrictive und nuti-consumer. 
Leviue suggests the tnclic 
could bo applied to 
negotiations with Australia, 
New Zealand, nnd Japan. 

Levine notes approvingly the 
Depmimciit uf Stale HrgnmuMit 
Dial the first country tu be 
denounced should be one of a 
predominantly European 
background and not one “very 
much less economically 


developed than the United 
States”. 

This is to avoid charges of 
racism and imperialism. 

Levine says: “If we first 
denounced an agreement with 
one of our European brethren 
other nations more remotely 
related to the United States 
should correctly interpret this 
as a signal that the United 
States is now willing to 
denounce bilateral civil 
aviation agreements. The 
symbolism of this first act, of 
and in itself, should be helpful 
to other negotiations in 
progress in other parts of the 
world, especially Japan". 

The report continues that the 
United States Is more con¬ 
cerned with market results 
than with written agreemenis: 
"We do not feel impelled to 
reach unsatisfactory written 
agreements Just for the sake of 
concluding agreements. 

“It occasionally will be 
necessary lo meet with other 
countries for foreign policy 
reason unrelated to civil 
aviation, and with some 
cultures it may be necessary to 
hold interim social meetings 
as a prelude to meaningful 
negotiations." 

While Lite whole document is 
not directly talking of New 
Zealand, its intent is clear. The 
United Slates should pursue its 
policy of deregulation on a 
country by country basis, and 
then its airlines will be able Lo 
penetrate the cheap fare 
market place building up the 
momentum of lire free market 
drive as 11 continues. 

The fear is that in a free 
market us envisaged hy the 
Untied States, power (und 
profits! will flow to the 
stronger at die expense of the 
weaker, opening these 
countries III further vvounutie 
punolruUgii and expluitation 
by unscrupulous United States 
based muJti-nationals backed 
by the might of the United 
States state machine. 
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Months of Radio Pacific razzamatazz fizzles 


i ■ . . i • i 

W\ 


RADIO Pacific's April Fools 
Day revolution was postponed 
last week just two days after 
Auckland papers carried half- 
page ads stating, “the 
revolution starts Sunday”. 

After months of 
razzamatazz build up from 
managing director Gordon 
Dryden and a share price 
increase from 50 cents a snare 
to 81.20, Dryden told staff: 
“The revolution has been 
postponed due to a lack of big 
guns." 

It is now set for April 9. 

The big guns lacking were 
the new station’s transmitter 
and ancillary equipment which- 
did not arrive in Auckland till 
last Wednesday. 

The $90,000 ./Orth of 
electronic gear was shipped 
from Dallas in plenty of time. 
But the Texans packed the 
gear Into a box suited for a 747 
— seven inches loo big to fit 
through the cargo doors of the 
DCL0 that ufaB to take it from 
California to Auckland. 

The transmitter had to go 
back to Texas for repacking. 
When it finally arrived in 
Auckland the Radio Pacific 
board decided there would be 
insufficient time to inatali it 
and give the staff enough 
training time for the April 1 


opening. 

Some Radio Pacific staff are 
old broadcasting hands. 
Others have had no on-air 
experience. 

The opening was not the only 
postponement. Dryden 
promised to launch New 
Zealand’s biggest circulation 
newspaper to coincide with the 
opening. 

The printer’s strike put paid 
to those plans after the first 
issue had been more than half 
set. 

The paper was postponed 
because Radio Pacific 
directors didn't want to start 
off as strikebreakers. 

Dryden had already been 
scooped on that score when 
Roger Smith, of the Howlck 
and Pakuranga Times, 
launched his 250,000 
circulation giveaway Real 
Volno. An advertisers' 
throwaway, it has a bigger 
circulation (250,000 versus 
243,000) than Dryden’s 
proposed paper. And, it beat 
Dryden's deadline by more 
than a month. 

Dryden says he is getting 
good advertising support for 
the station. But there have 
been other setbacks. 

Radio Pacific failed to work 
a contra advertising deal with 


South Pacific Television... 
contra, H seems, is granted 
only to other state bodies, such 
as Radio New Zealand, now 
that SPTV is up and going. 

Ad agencies have been 
sceptical of Radio Pacific, 
partly because the concept of a 
talk station iB an unknown 
quantity, and partly because 
the recent Radio Pacific 
promotional evening held for 
advertisers left (hem full of 
drink and food, but singularly 
unimpressed. 

Critical consensus was that 
the presentation was 
unprofession ally long, and 
didn’t give advertisers an 
accurate picture of just what 
the new station was all about 
and what audience it would 
reach. 

Ratings and audience reach 
are paramount to ad men, and 
the agencies are unsure of just 
who will be listening to an all- 
talk station. Radio Pacific's 
target audience and share are 
still unknown. 

Dryden said Radio Pacific 
would be included in the next 
BCNZ survey. In addition the 
station might contract its own 


ENTRIES for the In¬ 
ternational Computers (NZ) 
Ltd—National Business 
Review-sponsored Business 
Management Game, 1979, are 
tunning wail ahead of the 
entries for this time iRBt year, 
according to game ad¬ 
ministrator, Dr Michael 
Jameson. 

“It seumB that more com¬ 
panies and individuals are 
coming to realise the executive 
training benefits of business 
management games where the 
skills required to run a 
business in today’s complex 
economic conditions can he 
learnt as realistically as 
possible," he said. 

As well as many new entries, 
there are many entries for this 
year's ICL Business 
Management Game coming 
from companies which have 
had teams competing in the 
past. However, Dr Jameson 
said, it was interesting to note 
that the team members were 
different. 

"Obviously company 
executives who have taken 
part in previous years feel that 
the experience gained has 
been worthwhile and they are 
now encouraging other 
executives to take part and 
learn from the game." 

Last year’s winner of the 
national game, a team from 
Putaruru comprising a. 
veterinarian, a cartage con¬ 
tractor and a town-supply 
dairy farmer, showed that the 
game also took into account 
entrepreneurial skills. 

Keen to see how thoy would 
fare in the realms of big 
business, a number of farming 
Learns have entered this year 
and they, and the other teams 
which are new to the game, 
should make it an Interesting 
contest, Dr Jameson said. 

The game is run on a com¬ 
puter financial model which 
has been enhanced over the 
last few years to keep pace 
-with rapidly-changing 
methods and conditions of 
today's business world. 
Particular emphasis is placed 
on cashflow management, 
which is obviously highly 
appropriate to today’s con¬ 
ditions. 

Competitors have to make 
decisions on a wide range of 


McNair survey. 

To exacerbate matters. 
Radio Pacific seems headed 
on a collision course with the 
Association of Accredited 
Advertising Agencies (the 4 
As).. 

Radio Pacific ad men have 
been upsetting 4 A's agencies 
by going to clients direct. 
These agencies fear this will 
deprive them of their 20 per 
cent commission for placing 
advertising. 

Complaints have been 
lodged with the 4 As and will 
probably be heard at Its 
April meeting. 

Dryden conceded his ad men 
had been approaching clients 
direct, but denied that these 
clients had been offered rates 
minus commission. 

A lot of the brouhaha 
stemmed from a finance house 
wishing to sponsor Tim 
Bickerstaff’s Sports Talk 
programme. The advertising 
agent handling the finance 
house’s account felt it was 
being cut out when Radio 
Pacific went direct to the 
client with a proposal. 

Dryden said the client has 







GORDON DRYDEN ... "a lack of big guna” 

now signed up (nr the the bigger bang ymea 
sponsorship contrary to the when you fall over." 
agency's advice. But friends point to ftyfc 

Radio Pacific's enemies arc record: like the [ms 
gloating with comments, like: penny, good or bad.bek? 
“The higher profile you adopt, turning up, they say. 


Computer games 
attract businessmen 


factors Including pricing, 
marketing, transport, 
research and development 
expenditure, use of consultants 
and financing production. 
Four or ftve teams are pitted 
against each other in a con¬ 
current series of games, and 
the decisions they make In¬ 
teract with the other teams' 
decisions. The winning team in 
each game is the one ac¬ 
cumulating the highest tax- 
paid profit over the course of 
the round. If conditions are 
particularly adverse, the 
winner may be the team 
making the smallest loss. 

As administrator, Dr 
Jameson has a number of 
control factors which can be 
varied to change the 
economic conditions lm-. 
posed, the effect of pricing, 
marketing expenditure, and so 
on. These are set to follow 
approximately the economic 
trends indicated to com¬ 
petitors as being likely to 
occur during the round. 

“I usually try to make the 
game conditions parallel the 
actual or predicted business 
conditions in New Zealand at 
the time. Contestants, like 
manv New Zealand business 
people at present, could find 
the going pretty tough this 
year,” Dr Jameson said. 

The game consists of three 
rounds played by mail which 
run from April until Novem¬ 
ber. The winners of the in¬ 
dividual games in each round 
go on to the following round, 
making a fresh start with 
different economic conditions 
in each round. 

The teams are divided into 
four regional contests covering 
Auckland, Central Nortl 
Island, Wellington and the 
South Island. By the end of 
the third round, the regional 
finalists will be known. 

The four teams will then 
take part in a day and a half 
national final held in 
Wellington at International 
Computers' orflcea, where 
processing of the . decisions will 
be carried out on the com 
pany*s 1CL2904 computer. 

As regional finalists, all four 
teams receive a cheque for 
.$200. The winning team at the 
national final receives a 
cheque for 81000 . 


In manufacturing 


around the world 


Digital is changing 
tins picture 


Digitals distributed computer power is rapidly 
changing the manufacturing industry by giving 
people much better control and understanding of 
their operation. 


Throughout the world in manufacturing 
banking, distribution and insurance. 


management is optimising effectiveness suul 
minimising vital weaknesses - by distrihuti 
control at strategic points. 

The tool is Digitals proven range of interactive 
business computer systems. Ranging from the 
small Datasystem 320 to the medium scale 
Datasystem 500 up to the large DECsystem family 
Also, there is DPM, Digitals Distributed Plant 
Management System specially designed for 
industrial applications. Flexible, tough computers 
designed to be used by non-computer people 

Gill your nearest Digital Sales Office and talk to 
your local Representative. He will help change the 
picture in your organisation. 


Digital Equipment Australia Pty, Limited 

47 d ^ 6 wli 29 ?;L risbane 229 3088, Canberra 

Penh^Ri^a'cl 8622 ; Melbourne <5992888, 
rerth 3818622, Sydney 4393400 

W 1 New Zealand Limited 

Auckland 591-280, Christchurch 68-709 
Wellington 694-924. 


MC Datasystems 


Business Computers to make Businesses More Manageabl 
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Radio Hauraki binds itself with profit jump 


rill -ifif 
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Special Correspondent 

JUST too successful for Its own 
Mod - now Radio Hauraki 
finds red tape has it in a real 

^/^combination of Govern¬ 
ment bureaucracy and the 
legacy of its uncertain early 
Jan has blunted the Bidwell- 
Frtedlander-Myer success 
glory in turning the Auckland 
private radio station's fortunes 

^The unexpected disclosure 
(hat Hauraki Enterprises Ltd 
was in strife with the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry over its profit levels 
caught company chairman 
Peter Dew and the Aqua 
Securities Board faction 
completely by surprise. 

The company's sharp 
response — a heavy lean on 
permanently beleaguered 
Trade and Industry Minister 
Adams-Schneider — was the 
' latest in a long line of political 
and legal approaches, which 
are symptomatic of what could 
be Hauraki’s biggest short¬ 
term worry. 

- Thai seemed to be the 


THE MEDIA 

reaction likely from 
shareholders and perhaps 
even the Stock Exchange 
Association to revelations of 
matters germane to Hauraki *b 
operations, which had been 
kept under the tightest of 
wraps. 

For Charles Bldwell and 
Michael Frledlander, the two 
key moneymen in the now 
disbanded Aqua consortium 
that bought in and baled out 
Hauraki, the situation is even 
more anomalous. 

The accounts told their own 
story — a 450 per cent profit 


jump between the 1977 and 
1978 yearB, on a turnover 
increase just unde* bo per 
cent. 

The result was exactly what 
the shareholders had been 
asking for - the $275,128 net 
profit and the $1,286,916 
turnover put the first- 
established of the privates up 
in the same success league as 
Radio Avon. 

It was achieved by 
disciplined management and 
stringent pruning of overheads 
—a cutback process that to 
many non-business observers 
seemed too severe especially 
in such areas as the station’s 
news coverage. 

But it dispelled suspicions 
enshrouding the Aqua group’s 
shadowy presence — 
suspicions that were 
further fed by the Bidwell- 
Frledlander spearheading of 
the rescue buy-in operation at 
Radio Windy, Aqua and 
nominees’ interest to picking 
up parcels of Avon shares, ana 
the persistent rumour of an 
informal tie-up with Sydney 
media magnate Kerry Packer. 

The Aqua influence also 


spawned the company’s name 
change — the “Enterprises" 
tag showing Hauraki’s 
determination to diversify out 
of the finite profit area of 
single-station private radio 
Into potential money-making 
sidelines such as live 
promotions. 

And then — sparked off by a 
chance meeting between new 
company executives and the 
department to find out official 
requirements, and sharpened 
by the apparent failure of the 
former management to reply 
to inquiries or file profit 
returns — came the in¬ 
vestigation. 

And that’s where the success 
story came unBtuck. Hauraki, 
under the price and profit 
control regulations, was bound 
by Its performance in the 
years from 1971 to 1974. 

Those were years of seesaw 
ratings, management and 
staffing ups and downs and 
poorer returns than the 
company’s potential really 
merited. The average net 
profit was 8.5 per cent — and 
that, according to Trade and 
Industry, is what it would have 
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to stay held down to. 

Bemused departmental 
officers could nave good 
excuse for feeling sore at the 
company’s sharp response to 
the newspaper disclosure and 
the internal witch hunt it set 
off. 

After all, they believe they 
were sympathetic to the 
company's plight and that the 
way was open for the station to 
have applied for a higher 
celling far earlier in the piece. 

Largely by Us own 
procrastination, it didn’t — 
and the rules are the rules. 

It has been revealed, 
however, that the company 
has now been allowed a 32 per 
cent profit ceiling — and 32 per 
cent obviously is the figure the 
department believes the 
company actually made in 
profit for the 1978 year. 

The annual report, however, 
fixed it at 21.8 per cent, 
although there Is no indication 
Hauraki has turned down the 
department's liberalised 
figure and insisted on the 
lower 21.8 per cent ceiling. 

At Issue, of course, are 
interpretations of what are 
allowable costs that do not 
directly affect productivity 
and profitability. 

It appears that since the 
investigation started Hauraki 
has begun capital 
expenditure programmes 
which it hopes will be 
allowable as bona fide non¬ 
profit-bearing expenses. 

The 10 per cent difference 
between the estimates of 
profitability could well be 
explained by the company's 
outlay on a computer for its 
accounting, costing 
somewhere between $80,000 
and $ 100,000 


round the $300,000 plus mark — 
extends to a temporary 
lowering of advertising rates 
until matters are settled. 

This raises another question 
— Hauraki'& peak 30-second 
rate is $42, well under the peak 
1ZB rate of $50. 

If officialdom forces 
Hauraki to drop its prices, the 
whole competitive balance 
between the stations (and 
others less successful in the 
Auckland area) would be 
thrown. 

This is the argument the 
company put up to 
Broadcasting Corporation 
chairman Ian Cross, who has 
agreed to add Informal 
backing to Hauraki's behlnd- 
the-scene campaign to hasten 
along the removal of 
“category B" profit controls. 

The BCNZ, which has been 
meticulous in Us adherence to 
the rules, doesn’t want to be 
forced to drop 1ZB rates to 
follow Hauraki, especially in 
the only time zone (breakfast) 
in which it had a clear ratings 
lead over the private station. 

If Prime Minister Muldoon 
acts on the hint he has given, 
that controls will be lifted, 
Hauraki hopes this will 
persuade the department to 
drop any charges that might 
be laid against it. 

The key issue now is: when? 
If Muldoon holds it over to 
his Budget the processes may 
be loo advanced for the matter 
to be dropped quietly, as all 
parlies would seem to like. 

It now looks as if Hauraki 
might have overplayed its 
hand by putting the heal on 
Ada ms-Schneider's depart¬ 
ment . 


and $100,000 His angry defence of the 

The emphasis on con- department against claims of 
sequences also differs. The yet unother leak would hardly 


‘O 


nwn\ iippni'i-iuly 
Us duty as being rigidly fixed 
by law, with the compassion 
option left over to the 
Commerce Commission or 
other administrative or 
judicial processes. 

Hauraki and other privates 
— Radio Avon in particular — 
see the bureaucrats pursuing a 
Lest case that might be 
i mended to open the floodgates 
and bring private radio 
financial affairs right under 
Government scrutiny. 

The department’s 
suggestion for amends of 
arrears — estimated to be 


have «<ndr>:trrd ILmruVu in him 
as he moved to press hn> 

Cabinet colleagues for an 
earlier lifting of controls. 
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Duties and levies flaw j ewellery industry 


by Warren Berryman 
THE New Zealand jewellery 
manufacturing industry has 
more than doubled its exports 
over the last three years. And 
it is headed for another record 
export year through such 
unlikely activities as selling 
opal rings to the Australians 
and Fijian souvenirs to 
Fijians. 

But two dark clouds loom 
over the Industry's com¬ 
parative advantage over its 
overseas competitors. 

The first is the high duty rate 
paid on gemstones; the 
second, a levy on gold to 
subsidise this country’s major 
gold producer—the Kanieri 
Gold Dredging Company. 

The gematoi luty is the 
most formidable Impediment 
to exports. 

Manufacturers pay 25 per 
cent duty on gems imported 
from developed countries and 
10 per cent on those from 
developing countries. 

Duties were increased from 
15 per cent and a nil duty 
respectively last year. 

Australians, who are our 
biggest market and com¬ 


petitor, pay no duty on gem¬ 
stones. 

In theory, local manufac¬ 
turing jewellers can recover 
duties when the jewellery Is 
exported—the duty paid 
causing them no more harm 
than a short-term caah flow 
problem. 

But the administrative 
difficulties involved In ob¬ 
taining the duty drawback are 
such that few jewellery ex¬ 
porters bother. 

If, when the manufacturer 
imported his own stones, he 
told Customs that the gems 
were destined for re-export, he 
would have little difficulty 
getting the drawback. 

But most Jewellers buy their 
stones locally from importers. 

The imported value and duty 
paid are not usually divulged 
to the end-user, for fear of 
making known market 
sources and markups. 

Thus, the exporter has no 
basis for obtaining the 
drawback. 

On top of the gemstone duty, 
jewellers muBt pay a 40 cents a 
gram surcharge on their gold 
to subsidise New Zealand’s 


major gold producer—the 
Kanieri Gold Dredging 
Company. 

Kanieri, a subsidiary of 
Amoil (NZ) Ltd, is part of the 
Brierley Investment Group. In 
spite of an increase in the 
world price of gold from $36 an 
ounce to the present $232, 
Kanieri claimed it could not 
continue without protection. 

The Department of Trade 
and Industry set up a 
protective arrangement with 
our three bullion merchants 
(one of which Is a Brierley 
subsidiary). Kanieri produces 
about 6000 ounces a year, or 
about one third of New 
Zealand's needs. The bullion 
merchants were to take all of 
Kanieri's production before 
importing. 

Jewellers have to pay a 
Kanieri subsidy 
(euphemistically called a 
“premium") into a pool on 
every ounce of gold they buy, 
whether or not it la Imported or 
Kanieri-produced. 

Trade and Industry opted 
out of handling the pool ac¬ 
count, and turned it over to 
Wellington accountant 


Jewellery exports KOH values 

June Vr 1975-76 $1,081,886 

June Yr 1976-77 $l.6H7.»7il 

June Yr 1977-78 $2,155,570 

First half-year 

to Dee. 1978-79 $1,152,555 

+ This figure refers to the June-Sepiember quarter only 

Source: Department of Statistics 


Imports ClFvib 
*2.962,852 
*3.516,881 
*3,601,51X1 

*75U5H 


Graeme Hall, of Martin Jarvic 
Underwood and Hall. 

The subsidy is intended to 
make up the difference bet¬ 
ween the world price and the 
Trade and Industry approved 
price for Kanieri gold. 

The amount of the subsidy 
has ranged from 24 cents a 
gram to 48 cents, according to 
fluctuations in the world price 
of gold. 

The current subsidy is 40 
cents a gram, or $12.40 an 
ounce. The maximum subsidy 
allowed under the agreement 
is $15 an ounce. As Kanieri 
produces only one third of gold 
used, this brings its subsidy up 
to $45 an ounce. 

The subsidy can be 
recovered by the jeweller 



Stand easy! 

OnSupaDuck 


Supa-Duck. Heavy duty sections of specially 
formulated PVC, fused together into a strong 
continuous flexible duck-boarding. Letting every 
worker stand easy, all day. Supa-Duck Is great 
protection wherever feet need a little help to stay 
dry and comfortable. AIMhrough factories. In boats, 
shower rooms, laboratories. Around pools, in 


Rolls and special lengths 
Ralls up to 12 metres long by 
91 centimetres wide (39’4" * 36") and cut lengths 
as required up to full roll. 

Colourways: Blue on black, avocado green 
on black, red on black, orange on black, 
black on black. 


laundries, behind hotel bars. Put Supa-Duck under 
foot wherever people are on their feet. They’ll be 
more comfortable. And that means greater 
efflc ency and job satisfaction. Less fatigue and 
ension. Supa-Duck. It's tough. Lasting. Functional 
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when he exports his product. 
This disadvantages him by 
causing n cash flow problem 
between the time he purchases 
the gold and the lime he 
receives ills subsidy 
drawback. 

The local consumer bears 
the brunt of the sulwidy, along 
witli the jeweller who produces 
for the local market. 

If a larger proportion of the 
gold sold wen 1 exported, the 
drawbacks would diminish the 
size of Kanieri's pool. Sulwidy 
payments wuuld have to he 
increased, thereby pushing up 
the price of the domestic 
product. The greater the ex¬ 
port effort, the more the local 
consumer will be expected to 
pay for his jewellery, and the 
harder it will hecume to sell on 
the home market. 

Apart from the Kanieri 
subsidy. New Zealand 


THINK 

THINK 

THINK 


manufacturers p» * 

world price for Ihrtliji 
week’s London 


f The Ne» 
bullion merchant ufa 
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An Australian jn&j 

buy his gold for 8.0 

As gold Is coveredhp 1 
licence, it l s 
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compete on price. 

There Is one bright^ 
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gold is cheaper hmiy 
Australia, and M 
alloys form the bu&dr 
traded here. i 
Trade and Industry^. 1 
a scheme under ifij 
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licence for an qfe 1 
amount of gold expMil 
only large firms, tfd: 
afford to tie up larpai 
hulk buying, use It. 
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At last. 

Clear concise ideas abouti 
future of N.Z. agriculture. 
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". . . one of the most importedSid 
papers ever released on New $ 
agriculture," that's how Harry 
of Straight Furrow describes TW 
New Zealand Agriculture. , ^ 

In this significant new pubHW'^ 
McLean, farmer and agriculture > ^ 
explains why production rat , oyDO rts, I 
problems inhibit agricultural ^ 1 ^,^ 
probes the pros and cons otJ 
policy strategies to combat nw 
complex, persistent agricul^ h 
McLean concludes that ; ,V 

supports one particular strategy • 

The Future for New Zealand 
published by Fourth Estate B : 
of the N.Z. Planning Council. , $ 

Only $4.60 at all ^odb^ s p h ft 0 * $ 
from Fourth Estate Books,^ Sll tjscrr 
Wellington. (See .Fourth 
Service. coupon elsewhere L ... 
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McLay begins t o ease off red-tape noose 


By Bob Edlin 
WHEN Trade and Industry 
Minister Adams-Schneider 
announced the publication of a 
further list of goods proposed 
for addition to Schedule A of 
Nafta on July 1, he focussed on 
yet another example of 
business affairs bound up in 
red tape. 

The list of nominations for 
the 19th Review of Schedule A 
comprises 23 Items in terms of 
New Zealand tariff. 

"Companies wishing to 
make representations either 
for or against the inclusion of a 
particular product in this 
Domination list should forward 
their representations to the 
Secretary, Department of 
Trade and Industry, Private 
Bag, Wellington, by 18 May 
1979”, the Minister solemnly 
declared. 

"Where there are objections, 
the appropriate enquiries will 
be conducted and my depart¬ 
ment will report to the 
Government on the outcome. 

“The implications of 
Schedule A inclusion .for 
domestic manufacturers will 
be fully evaluated. Where 
there are no objections to the 
products nominated, these will 
be added to Schedule A on July 
1 1979." 

And so was set in motion yet 
another exercise to keep 
businessmen busy promoting 
and protecting their trading 
interests, and bureaucrats 
busy sifting through the 
resultant paperwork while 
they pave the way for the next 
bout of Nafta Ministerial talks. 

The first task for the 
businessman, indeed, would be 
to find out which 23 items were 
Involved. The Minister didn’t 
name them, but said they 
would be published In the New 
Zealand Gazette on March 22 . 
Alternatively, copies of the list 
could be obtained from offices 
oi the Department of Trade 
and Industry, 

But coping with Nafta is a 
simple task, compared with 
demands of complying 
Sf ri S C 1 C0ntr °l regulations 

22J3r iy - 

^ce curbs were 
awfly ta Part iV of the 
commerce Act 1975 

Stff P °f ed on this waa Si 

foS flUon of ^“8 
Regulations and the remnants 

rUL.™' 6 

1977 B £ iiVe yeora from 1972 to 
were 39 amend- 
in 1973 ' 20 of 
T&J?® Promulgated. 
As Wellington lawyer Ian 



GOVERNMENT 

ADMINISTRATION 


McKay pointed out in a speech 
in July last year: “There are 
provisions in the now current 
regulations which refer to the 
prices that could be lawfully 
charged at the date of their 
commencement, so that it is 
sometimes necessary to go 
back into the repealed 
regulations in order to 
ascertain the prices that may 
lawfully he charged today." 

If price curbs did anything 
for belter business, it was for 
the belter business of the 
lawyers called in to explain 
what was what, and of the civil 
servants who helped create 
and administer the controls. 

McKay made this clear 
when he asked his bemused 
audience: “How many sup¬ 
pliers of services appreciate 
the fact that admissible costs 
include only part of the wage 
increases since 1974, and that 
they are required to absorb, in 
the case of a supplier of group 
1 services, so much of the 
increase as exceeds 6.25 per 
cent, but does not exceed 11.25 
per cent, and in the case of 
group 2 services so much as 
exceeds 9 per cent but does not 
exceed 11.25 per cent? Has 
there ever been any attempt to 
enforce these regulations, and 
has the department ever been 
provided with the resources to 
do so?’’ 

That was just the sort of 
thing that has set the Chamber 
of Commerce into its con¬ 
tinuing campaign against the 
choking of business by red 
tape. 

With regard to a wider 
public, the Labour Party has 
been amassing evidence on the 
extent to which society is 
burdened by a plethora of 
legislation and regulation. 

While the critics have been 
loud in their cries for reform, 
few may have noticed one 
Government politician Bhaping 
up to do something about it. 

. Two announcements by 
Justice Minister McLay had 
him looming aB the first ef¬ 


fective reformer In the port¬ 
folio since Ralph Hanan. 

In a nutshell, McLay struck 
two blows for common sense 
and the ordinary citizen. 

First, he announced details 
of a new streamlined method 
of reprinting public acts of 
Parliament. Tho first four 
volumes of the new reprint will 
be with the Government 
Printer this year. 

"Many of the existing 
volumes of statutes contain 
much 'dead* material — 
legislation which is no longer 
in force. The new series will 
result in a considerable 
reduction in the number of 
volumes," said McLay. 

Example: the ’live’ content 
of the 16 volumes of the 
previous 1957 reprint will be 
compressed Into just three 
volumes. 

The Minister said it was 
intended that by 19B3, all 
public general acts would have 
been reprinted in the 
preceding 10 years. Once that 
point was reached, a con¬ 
tinuous reprint would be 
maintained, with earlier 
volumes being progressively 
replaced. 

The Minister said he was 
also considering ways of 
improving the availability of 
statutory regulations, in¬ 


cluding seeking the view of 
professional organisation. And 
he is encouraging a clean up of 
the volumes in that series. 

"This involves revoking 
obsolete regulations and 
consolidating or reprinting a 
number of regulations. For 
example, it seems that a 
consolidation of the In¬ 
corporated Societies 
Regulations 1938 is well 
overdue and I have authorised 
preparation of such a con¬ 
solidation." 

Second, McLay announced 
that the Law Reform Council 
will meet next Tuesday for the 
first time since July 1976. 

“It is important that we get 
away from the idea that we 
can necessarily solve social 
problems by legislation," 
McLay said, then. 

“Often the best type of law 
reform can result from a 
decision not to pass legislation. 
At the same time we must 
accept legislation for im¬ 
proving and modernising those 
laws which are out of date." 

The Minister of Justice in 
New Zealand has a particular 
responsibility Lo bring 
before Parliament proposals 
for the revision of the common 
law and that part of the statute 
law not administered by other 
state departments. 
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JIM McLAY , . , reduces 
regulations 

He is helped by five standing 
committees, each specialising 
in a particular area of the law. 
These committees consider 
topics referred to them by the 
Minister Hnd report back to 
him. 

Until 1975, the Law Revision 
Commission similarly helped 
the Minister. But it was 
replaced by the smaller and 
more informal Law Reform 
Council. 

The council comprises the 
Minister, the chairmen of the 
five standing committees, and 
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the perraeneot heads of State 
agencies involved in law 
reform. Its aim is to provide a 
means of communication 
among the committees and 
with those involved In the 
Implementation of their 
reports. 

Purging the statute books 
will be among the problems 
McLay will discuss with the 
Law Reform Council. 

He is likely also lo raise the 
question of court sentences. He 
has made clear his support for 
the Idea of facilitating 
payments of restitution and 
reparation so that offenders 
can be seen lo be repairing 
harm done to victims. 

McLay also wants the courts 
to have a broader range of 
sentences from which to 
choose when dealing with 
offenders, and favours a 
sentence of community service 
to “help io instill a sense of 
responsibility, particularly in 
young offenders." 

Above all, the Minister 
emphasises that “ail of this is 
the typo of law reform that the 
community can understand, 
appreciate and, I hope, agree 
with. 

In fact, it represents a 

"In fact, it represents n 
constructive response to the 
the 1970s and 19BQs." 
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Oil price hike reflects into NZ trading 


by Peter V O'Brien 

THE OPEC oil price increase 
has implications for New 
Zealand beyond the extra $130 
million a year which Energy 
Minister Birch says will be the 
additional cost n overseas 
funds on an annua, basis. 

The reaction of overseas 
money markets to the an¬ 
nouncement will also influence 
all our trade activities and the 



currencies, is the reverse of 
what happened three weeks 
ago. At that time the Bank of 
Japan undertook a massive 
exercise to stop a rise in the 
dollar against the yen, but 
failed to achieve its object. 

The Bank of Japan in one 
day sold $US600 million on the 
Tokyo foreign exchange 


deliveries of crude oil to 
Japan, and It was felt lhat 
inflationary pressures on the 
Japanese economy would push 
price movements beyond the 5 
per cent guideline which the 
Government has set for 1979. 

Japanese authorities 
suggested that the oil com- 


thi! United .Stall's h\ Arab 
countries, and lh«’ turn existent 
Carter energy policy, alten'll 
the inovenu'iit Inst week. 

On March 2d. I lie (Mini- fell 
from 208.33 yen m *M; from 
l.WWn marks to LKTriCi. while 
sterling moved from $US 2 .iM:(ft 
to 2.Hi in ntmut three Imurs. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


market, compared with its country's oil bill from its 
previous record intervention of, present level of $24,000 million 


panies' move could lift the Gold also moved up against the 
country's oil bill from its dollar. Thu dollar was again 


$200 million in 1977. The total 


balance of payments. The the United States dollar lrade( j j n on March l4 
fluctuating movement of the traditionally weakens against waa $ 1100 mUllon compared 
United States dollar against other currencies, particular^ w|th fl record for th ' e of 
other currencies affects our Ibo yen, Deutschemark and, ^ 13 gg m jUj on traded in 
external reserves, due to the depending on other relation- November 1978 according to 
method of payment for both ships, sterling. newB reports from Tokyo 

imports and exports. The present situation, of a Unlted statea oil comMni - s 


to even greater heights. 

Reports from Tokyo said 
that the dollar had gained a 
total of 32 yen since October, 
1978. when It was trading at a 


November, 1978, according to record low of 176.60 yen. 


imports and exports. 


news reports from Tokyo, 


The position has changed 


United States oil companies since then. The OPEC decision, 


When oil prices go up, dollar weakening against these mn taking steps to cut bade possible movements against 


That’s where i learned the full 
Thomas Cook story. He told me 
all about their 900 branches 
around the world. Even In Dubai 
and Kuwait. Their international 
travellers cheques. And the 
benefits of the Thomas Cook 
Travel Services card, giving you 
guaranteed International 
recognition at any Thomas Cook 
office in the world. They’ll even 
help you find a competent 
seoretary, interpreter, doctor or 
’ lawyer anywhere In the world. A 
Thomas Cook Travel Services 
card entitles you to much more 
than travel services. The picture 
was becoming very clear. 
Thomas Cook is an 
Internationally recognised name. 
And that helps when you're 
talking to airline personnel, hotel 
staff and the like. Because they 
probably haven’t heard of you, 
your company, and possibly 
your country. 

lam an expert in my field. 
Thomas Cook are experts in 
theirs. And In my business I like 
to deal with the experts. That’s 
why I’ve changed to Thomas 
Cook. 



“23 markets in 36 days... 
Fast.Tough. Successful. 

Thanks to Thomas Cook.’’ 


Multi-national travel can be a 
real headache. If you let It. And, 
for a long time I did. After all. 
my travel agent seemed to be 
doing everything right, a small 
shop but he was a good bloke 
and looked after everything 
himself. 

You meet a lot of people on 
business trips. In fact, It's not 
uncommon to bump into the 
same faces at the different 
airports around the world. 

That's how I found out about 
Thomas Cook. There was this 
one particular bloke 1 repeatedly 
crossed paths with. The thing 
about him that hit me first was 
that he was never ruffled. Never 
rushed. Always fresh as a daisy 


and, apparently, powered 
through business. 

The other thing I noticed was 
his luggage labels. Always 
Thomas Cook. There were days 
when it seemed I was spending 
more time chasing around after 
visas and the like than I was 
attending to my business. 

I’d be hastily re-brleflng 
myself for the next appointment 
as we boarded the aircraft while 
he would be preparing to fully 
enjoy the forthcoming flight. One 
day we were sitting together in 
the departure lounge bar at 
Heathrow and we got to talking. 

I broached the subject of . 
business travel. 

“How do you do it?” .1 || 




Auckland Savinas Bank Building, Mezzanine Rout. Auckland Savings Bank Btiikflna 
Comnena Strut Phone 793-920 Cnr Queen & Wellesley Streets Phone 798-700 t 

GreniMch House, 102-112 Lanbton Quay, Welllndton PImm 73S 


The trusted name! in travel: Everywhere’ 


Business 


Travel. Tour Packages Personal travel itineraries. Traveller’s Chen 
it costs no more for the superb service of Thomas Cook " q 


under pressure the following 
day, after n slight recovery 

Whilc these movements may 
seem only the affairs of the 
esoteric international money 
markets, they have some 
effect on our balance of 
payments position. 

The overall value of (lie New 
Zealand dollar is set according 
to a formula which weights a 
"basket" of currencies, based 
on our trade roltit lonsliip with 
the countries concerned 

Out we pay considerable 
amounts of United States 
dollars for imports, although 
not all the goods are of 
American origin, and we 
receive another sizeable dollar 
sum for export business. 

The latest figures for the 
Overseas Exchange Tran¬ 
sactions, published by the 
Reserve Bank, cover the year 


United Kingdom 
Australia 
United States 
('a nmin 
Japan 

EEC (excluding UK» 
other oist;n 
Asin-Ocranin 
Latin Am I'urilihcan 
Other 


made in United Stales doUm 
and 25 iwr cent of total cS 

account payments. 

The table gives the bred ■ 
down. 

The figures show ih : 
currency fluctuations 
cancel each other e 
in relation to export 
which a re fui rly evenly 1 
uniting the major trsditj 
partners r United Kingda, 
Australia, United States, id 
Japan), but the imp* 
situation is different. 

Payments to the Unltd . 
States arc expressed d 
country of currency, rhths 
than country of the poi 1 
origin, although it has Ik 
suggested that the Xti! 
Zealand authorities nip!. 
move to publish country t ■ 
origin figures in the OH | 
statistics, as opposed to fa ! 
Depart meat of Stalisba 1 
balance of payments it ; 
forinaion. 

oil imports are the ms: j 
cause of the hefty amount pi! 
out in United States doDin ; 
Most of 1 lie oil imported to No 
Zealand is settled In l 'tti 
Matos I’limiicy, nuri therdar 
a pric* 1 hike lifts the amoatii 
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<$ million> 
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852 :t 
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74.3 
223.8 
II.H 
31.11 


EXPORTS 
(J mllllofli 
750.0 
432.2 
516-9 
1010 
518.8 

ms 

92.5 

5348 


TOTAL 


ended Di-mnlx-i, iwn In that 
year 1-1.1 per cent or cximii I 
receipts were paid in UnitmI 
States dollars, mid 14.0 por 
ec'nl or Inin! current account 
receipts (Those figures ex¬ 
clude “invisibles" Iran- 
sections.) 

On (he import side, 27.8 per 
cent of total payments were 


dollars needed lo ^ 
total IniJHU'l bill. . 

A delerlorn!lo» % 
dollar's pnsjllon n ' eanJ |fj(J 
after allowance for’ 
weighting, Ihb 

have in find less funds to^ 

the payment, - 

actual iioreentigc mJJE : 

in oil prices imposed!# ; 

Lost your NBM j 
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oil when dw 
dollar falls. That ejw* 
not heeded, but irjJL* 

saved considerable 

oxchnnge. •• 


Clarification FJSfi*** 

IN an article Inst weak . .. flat adri***] 

regarding a new rule to cover [^[ hoo^cd, but It wo^ 
off market sales of .shares, the d cons iderable w#* 
case of the Cernmco-Urtcrley ^ 

Investments deal with Tap- B 

penden Holdings shares was Jj - , ■ 

given as an example of an off rp 

market sale, which should be 

reported to tho Stock Ex- } VI lAJL/XXr' 

change. 1 7 • 

It has been advised that tho 
sale of BrlerleyV shares to /;!’ 

Ceramco was made on the -W ■•_. 1 
same day as the an- f "jOT-?.’*: I 

nouncement to the Slock [ -pt-^YCjfS ;!• 

Exchange of Ceramco's bid for l J: 

Tappenden, therefore meeting L .' ,: i J;j 

the requirements of the -.• '-'jM 

proposed new rule set out in 
the article. 

The point Is taken, in that t '-a 

case, but other examples of L ■ ■ !v. 
such transfers Illustrate the • -- 

heed for a pew procedure. 

1 ■; FOURTH IMPflBOSlON NOWAVAIlX 1 * :..'i 

4*... the prospect of behHL**v P .:: 
for breakfast Ufa* 9 *eaterl« . ^ 
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Auditors need to count angels on pinheads 


By Peter V O'Brien 
THE March iBsue of the 
Accountants Journal carries a 
statement which Is more mind- 
boggling than mo9t of the 
material appearing in that 
august publication. 

An article titled Current 
Cost Accounting: The Audit of 
Fixed Assets, by J G Ackerley 
and B R Dixon, of Waikato 
University's Management 
Studies department, includes 
this sentence: 

“It Is inevitable that the 
auditor's final judgment of 
financial reports will be based 
on more subjective evidence 


than in the past." Given the 
present state of the accounting 
and auditing arts (overlaid on 
the supposedly “scientific" 
elements) that comment opens 
up wonderful possibilities for 
the creative people who are 
tired of regularly signing 
certificates that “proper books 
of account have been kept ... 
the statements have been 
prepared in accordance with 
the provisions of the 
Companies Act 1965, so as to 
give a true and fair view (our 
emphasis) of the state of 
affairs and the results of the 
company dealt with thereby 


Exchange rates 


As at 30 March 
worth: 

Australia 

Britain 

Canada 

Fiji 

Japan 

West Germany 

USA 

Austria 

Belgium 

China 

Denmark 

France 

Greece 
Hong Kong 
India 


1979. $LNZ Is 

.9410 
.5108 
1.2197 
.8690 
. 218.28 
1.9500 
1.0502 
14.25 
30.85 
1.6276 
5.4160 
4.4876 
38.05 
5.1559 
8.4497 


Italy 

Malaysia 

Netherlands 

New Caledonia & 

Tahiti 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Papua-New Guinea 

plication 

Portugal 

Singapore 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sri Lanka on 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Western Samoa 


876.98 

2.2918 

2.1019 

81.23 

5.3146 

10.27 

onap 


50.25 

2.2692 

.6796 

71.78 

on application 
4.5641 
1.7639 
.7524 
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Participation... key to 
greater productivity 








N.Z. case-studies In important, 
new management methods 

tQ 1 '?* m P 6rat ‘ ve that we re-orient our work organizations 
radically changed circumstances we face Os a 

country. 

? R°V McLennan, senior lecturer in Business 
ministration at Victoria University, and adltor of 
nictpatlon & Change In the New Zealand Workplace. 

!H portant new book 18 Intended to, help New 
If develop Insight into methods which can 
Mti« or ! n P 0r formanca of our enterprises,^ and, the 
faction people get out of their work: ! '■ 

t ■ hi 9 hl Y readable Introduction, Mobdnnan explains 
^^Partldpatlon and change, or 'Organization Develop- 
5 tnwf ’ w ° r ^ 8 In theory .., then three New Zeeland pilot- 
las show whaf happens in practice as we,IL > 

-SU at J on & Change In the New Zealand Workplace, 
S sh « d hy Fourth.; Estate Books,'. Only $4.96 a.t all 
woa .bookshops, or direct from Fourth Estate.0ooks, 
tifti e° x , 9344 * Wellington. Fourth Esitate SPbsprip* 
Service coupon elsewhere; In this!Issue.); *{ Y ; ; 


so far as concerns (he 
members of the company". 

Businessmen sitting down 
for annual battle with auditors 
who come to meetings armed 
with lists of questions and 
requirements, can well 
shudder at the prospect of 
"more subjective evidence" to 
reach the “auditor's final 
judgment of financial 
reports". 

Much of what appears in the 
accounts of companies at 
present is based on a mass of 
“subjective evidence", to the 
extent that numerous balance 
sheets can be drawn up from 
the same raw financial data. 
Valuations, provisions, 
treatment of doubtful debts, 
leases, movements in reserves 
(whether items are revenue or 
capital) and other issues 
happily engage auditors in 
financially rewarding hours, 
while testing the patience of 
executives and directors. The 
latter may have many motives 
(some occasionally ulterior) to 
insist on the prevalence of 
their point of view. The 
auditor’s final sanction 1 b to 
tag the accounts, although 
there are cases around toe 


world where the watchdog is 
prepared to keep his teeth out 
of sight. Those cases can finish 
up In the courts, often to 
financial debilitation of said 
watchdog. 

The authors of the 
Accountants Journal article 
set out various alternatives for 
the valuation of fixed assets 
under current cost accounting 
procedures. They have made a 
valid assessment of treatment 
of different classes of assets. 
But their comment on 
“subjective evidence" is 
followed by this intriguing 


"This judgment must be 
developed and improved with 
education in CCA procedures 
and experience in the clients' 
financial affairs and 
operations. The end being 
sought is relevant and reliable 
financial Information and 
auditors must strive to meet 
this end". 

Few people in Industry or 
commerce would disagree 
with the end, apart from the 
rogues who pop out from 
various holes from time to 
Lime, but that "improving 
judgment" brings several 


possibilities to mind. 

Some will horrify the more 
neolithic members of the 
profession who can be heard 
moaning in their gins that the 
education system is already 
producing people who are 
“useless", “impractical", and 
with "ideas above their 
station", particularly the 
products of university 
commerce courses. 

The ancient university 
disciplines could be set for a 
revival in student numbers. 
Various professors of 
philosophy, classics, 
linguistics, music, and 
theology will be pleased to 
provide the traditional 
regimes for the development 
of judgment in the budding 
auditors. We may even see a 
revival of Rhetoric Aesthetics, 
and Poesy In the interests of a 
well balanced profession. 

(A good dose of arithmetic, 
spelling and reading would not 
go amiss either, but there is 
little chance of those tedious 
subjects gaining popularity in 
the near future). 

The final development could 
be a revival of the system of 
mediaeval disputation — a 


practice which already has 
modern overtones in some of 
the discussions between 
auditors and company 
representatives. 

Given the nature of the 
argument about how many 
angels could stand on the head 
of a pin, the development 
would be appropriate. 
A recent British ref¬ 
erence points out that 
the disputation had nothing 
to do with a sterile 
intellectual exercise. It was 
based on the view that any 
number of angels who could so 
stand must be either finite or 
infinite. If the number could he 
calculated it suggested a limit, 
and therefore led to the 
proposition that such beings 
were material. That would 
have profound impact on the 
beliefs of those days. 

Since auditing attempts to 
make finite the (almost) 
infinite possibilities of treating 
financial data, and now 
apparently requires more 
subjective evidence and 
judgment, the curriculum 
advisers have new scope in 
their attempts . to train 
accountants. 
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NOV^WHATS YOUR PROBUEMI 


One of Data General’s family 
of new small business com¬ 
puters can answer your 
problems. They’re designed 
to quickly and easily process 
your billings, accounts pay¬ 
able, accounts receivable, 
sales analysis, purchase 
analysis, inventory control 
and payroll with manage- 


tem and the GS/60, a higher 
capacity business system 
with up to seventeen clus¬ 
tered or dispersed terminals. 

•They're simple to operate 
and My capable of expand¬ 
ing right along with your 
company. They all use the 
same Interactive COBOL 
software, so ypur invest¬ 


ment information on demand. liient in software is pro- 


We began with the intro* 
duction of CS/40, a mid¬ 
range business system 
which accommodates up to 
nine , operators. Now it’s 
joined by the C.S/20, ah 
entry level, stand-alone sys 1 


Dal« Defterhl Na 

. - r f .O. 

2nd Floor, Aetna Ufa Balding, St 


tected. And, if you need help 
withyoiir applications, there.. 
is a group of experienced ; 
Business System Suppliers 
to assist you. - 


lems, fill out the coupon and 
we’ll introduce you to the 
family. 

immediate probJem ia that I need more 
I information about Data General's CS Family. 
I Send the brochure. 

I Pm an: □ End User Q Business System 
Supplier □ rm toobusy towstforbro- 
chures; hove someone contact me. 


Corpur, 


For moieM&z pnt how; ; • 

to solve your business prob- -M 1 
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Budget deficit: its effect on monetary base 

. _ . _ . _ „n hiisa of the demand for longer term On the other hand the possibly _ dampen 
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by Peter V O'Brien 

THE Institute of Economic 
Research has produced 
structural analysis of the 
Impact of the budget deficit on 
the economy's “monetary 
base" and on the expansion of 
private sector credit. 

The paper, Indicators of the 
Impact of the Budget, by 
institute staffers R A Buckie 
andSLSnively, is published In 
conjunction with the March 
Quarterly Predictions 
(discusBed in NBR, March 28). 

The paper sets out to 
"provide a broad indication of 
the effects of Government 
budget transactions on 
domestic economic activity”, 
Its main use &*■' the layman in 
industry and co* Tierce Ilea In 
giving a base from which to 
assess likely future 
movements in interest rates, 
provided other factors relating 
to Government policy, 
business confidence in regard 
to investment decision 
making, and the distinction 
between short term finance 
and longer term capital 
investment are taken into 
account. 

Those factors were outside 
the scope of the paper, but that 
point Ib immaterial to Its 
worth. 

The paper commences with 
the Government’s budgetary 
deficit, and makes a number of 
adjustments to the public 
accounts to measure the 
impact of the budget on the 
monetary base. 
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But the authors say that 
even these "indicators do not 
measure the entire budget 
impact.” A fuller diBcusaion of 
the fiscal and monetary 
Impact of the budget will be 
the subject of a forthcoming 
publication. 

The budget '8 contribution to 
the monetary base is given In 
tabular form. Total 
Government expenditure less 
total Government revenue 
produces the "Budget Table 
Two", which will be in surplus 
or deficit in any year. 
Government imports are then 
subtracted, and Government 
exports added to (hat figure to 
give “Net internal budget 
deficit before borrowing". The 
table next subtracts Internal 
borrowing from the non-bank 
private sector (eg the New 
Zealand Savings Stock). The 
result is the “net effect on 
money base", to which is 
added (or subtracted 
depending on the impact) the 
net activities of the Reserve 
Bank. The final figure 
becomes tho total change to 
the monetary base for the year 
caused by the budget. 

The table presents this 
information on a quarterly 
basis. In the March 1978 

3 uarter the authors show a 
ecrease In the monetary base 
of $252 million (tax time), a 
further decrease of $251 in the 
June quarter, and increase of 
$252 million in September, and 
a solid lift of $342 million in the 
December quarter of 1978. 

“An Increasing deficit will 
cause a rise in the level of 
private sector spending and 
the size of the change in the 
deficit will influence the 
growth rate of private sector 
spending." 

Once the change in the 
monetary base has been 
calculated as shown above, the 
paper moves to consider the 
effect on private sector credit. 
But it points out that the 
budget is not the only influence 
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on the monetary base of the 
economy. 

“The other main sources of 
change to the monetary base 
are overseas exchange 
transactions, the role of the 
Reserve Bank aB banker to the 
producer boards and as holder 
of the farm income 
stabilisation accounts, and 
private sector transactions 
with the Reserve Bank. 
Sufficient data are not yet 
available to enable us to make 
an up to date adjustment for 
the first two influences...the , 
budget dqta have been 
adjusted for private sector 
transactions with the Reserve 
Bank. The main influences 
here have been the various 
borrowing facilities made 
available for trading banks 
by the Reserve Bank as a 
means of offsetting large 
changes in reserve assets 
arising from some of the 
budget influences mentioned 
shove. 

“When the data is- 
avallable we shall also include 
the effects of the balance of 
payments transactions and 
producer board transactions 
with the Reserve Bank on the 
monetary base" (in addition to 
regular data showing the 
impact of the budget on the 
monetary base). 

The movement from 
increases in the monetary 
base to increases in private 
sector credit is said to have a 
nine months' time lag. On 
the basis of the current 
information, the following is a 
summary of the likely 
movement in private sector 
credit: 

“The outcome of the 
large increase In the 
monetary base throughout 
most of 1978 will be 
a continuation of the high rate 
of growth in the money supply 
and in domestic credit in the 
first half of 1979. The annual 
growth rate of private sector 
credit is currently over 20 per 
cent. A contributing factor to 
this is tho stimulatory effects 
of the increasing budget deficit 
on the demand for credit. 
Because of the time lags 
Involved, we expect that the 
slower growth in the monetary 
base as from early 1979 will not 
be reflected in a significant 
decline In the growth of 
private sector credit until late 
Uits year." 

The effects of that statement 
on interest rates seem to 
involve Beveral variables. 
While private sector credit 
increasea, le the supply, the 
demand could remain the 
same or fall. In that case 
Interest rateB could be 
expected to drop. If demand is 
at the same level, or ahead, of 
the growth in credit, rates 
would rise. But the key is at 
what end of the market. At 
present there 1 b a demand for 
short term money, and little 


demand for longer term 
capital investment. 

This suggests that short 
term rates will remain near 
their present level in the 
foreseeable future. That 
proposition in turn depends on 
what the Government will do 
with its interest rates. If there 
Is little demand for long term 
funds, the Government could 
be expected (laying aside 
political considerations for the 
moment) to keep its rate close 
to the present level. 


On the other hand, the 
Government might look to the 
short end of the market to 
finance its borrowing needs, 
requiring a relatively high and 
competitive rale on short 
dated securities. 

A third possibility (but 
probably impractical for 
political purposes) might be a 
higher rate for Reserve Bank 
lending to the farming sector 
and the producer boards. That 
would lift the cost of funds, and 


possibly , 

borrowing by those J5 
Demand would toft 
the now on effeeftofo^ 

The private (Kta 
particularly lugg 
eventually has tomaianZ 

judgment on these atM 
but the paper IronS, 
institute's staffers isauSI 
starling point of coucrttc j ,,f 
Information on which to b 
thni judgment. 1 
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Timber comeback will aid 
NZ Forest Products growth 
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by Peter V O'Brien 

TIMBER stocks are on the 
way back, with market 
heavyweight NZ Forest 
Products in the lead. 

The company’s shares spent 
moat of 1978, and the early part 
of 1979, languishing a few emits 
above $2 for the $1 units, for a 
dividend yield of more than 7 
per cent. That figure was 
unheard of in the “old days” of 
the early 1970s when the yield 
was under 3 per cent, and 
every institution and broker 
was buying the scrip for 
“growth”. 

Then came the recession and 
a contraction in local and 
world demand for wood 
products. Forest Products' 
earning rate fell In 1975 
(although a bonus share issue 
affected the return that year), 
enjoyed only minor growth In 
the next two years (including 
another cash Ibsub) before 
sliding in 1978 when net profit 
declined from $25.3 million 
(1977) to a little under $20 
million. 

The share price has moved 
up strongly since February, in 
line with indications of a good 
result in tho year to March 31, 
and in anticipation of 
increasing profitability in 
future. 

Company managing director 
Doug Walker gave an 
indication of the trend last 
week. He told a press 
conference in Wellington that 
Forest Products was In a 
period of consolidation at 
present. The grov th rate Is 
modest compared with the 
early 70s when high, demand, 
and the results of the 1950s 
planting programme, were 
coming through the mills. 

In the 1980s the company will 
be benefiting from the planting 
done about 18 to 20 years 
previously, and will be ready 
for “major growth” again. 

Although Walker referred 
only indirectly to increasing 
world demand for wood 



Customers are always right. 
which is why we asked them about 
the NZ Business Who’s Who. 

93 per cent of purchaser/user respondents in a recent indenendent 
Heylen survey said the New Zealand Business Who’s wKT 
successful In its aim of publishing detailed information^ 
significant New Zealand companies. mat about 

No other business directory has 
so much vital information 

so many business leads. 

At good bookshops, or. Write direct to P.O. Box Qua ia/ 0 iu\* 
$30.00 plus $L20 postage! (See Fourth Wellington, 

coupon elsewhere in this i$sue.), - Subsaiption Servjce 



the market for these pA 
The main bull point i 
therefore in the potato! I 
export markets. 

The fact that an adding 
125,000 acres of forest a jn 
will be coming Into proLxto 
over the next 20 years u i 
sltouid give forest ccropsLa 
further scope to Improve tod 
profitability, although fflityi 
clairvoyant or a fool 
attempt to forecast urttdt 
the turn or the cenliry. 

Apart from the median J 
long term outlook disriostdfr 
Forest Products at luIntU 
press conference, the ocas 
marked another step I & 
company's movement frwi 
low profile, say little, if- 
react, company to an o#3 
organisation willing to fcs 
its activities and Sinicina 

fairly frank basis. 

The conservation lotojW 
have had something todfl’- 
tiiis, hut Walker's access* 
the lop slot in the grap* 
an equally, or more, imp# 
factor. Whatever the reu 

Forest Products ianovWi; 
to outsiders In a manner*^ 

befits its rank as the erg 

largest industrial organisiU 
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products, tills should also help 
Forest Products and the other 
companies Involved in timber 
processing. The effects will lie 
indirect, because New Zonlanri 
companies cannot compete, 
for freight rate and other 
reasons, with the giant 
northern hemisphere forestry 
groups. 

Rapid growth is expected In 
Europe, which at present 
supplies only half its wood 
requirements. Demand will 
move further aheuti of supply 
und will be taken up by 
European companies, nnd 
American groups. Hint should 
tako pressure off markets 
around Ihc 1 ’ucl Nc, thus 
allowing New Zealand 
producers lo onjoy butter 
prices nnd growing demand. 

(In comparison with 
companies like Georgia- 
Pacific, Wcyerhauscr, nnd 
Consolidated Paper tho 
world's largest coaled |mpor 
producer - • oven NZFP Is 
small.) 

Kraft pulp prices in 
tho United States moved 
up 45 per cent in tho 
second six months of 1978, and 
liner board (used mainly for 
making boxes) wont from $185 
a tonne early in the year lo 
$22o between June and 
September. Wht te paper 
producers had an even better 
year than other processors. 

United States forecasts 
suggest that 1979 will not be so 
good, particularly for those 
companies involved in Umber 
as such, but there 1 b said to bo 
a shortage of supply in the 
paper and pulp business. 

The longer term outlook is 
as Walker stated: demand 
moving ahead of supply, 
subject to Inevitable ups and 
downs in the International 
economy. n»wb» —- " i* ire ^ 

Within New Zealand, the for the company 
companies are in a tight They have done . ^ ^ 
competitive environment for if Ihey *rhe pH**! 
their building products, which ruling in HJJ* .9 per ^ 
are a sizeable proportion of improved wwL-igirc 
total output. Tho downturn In since January*^ jii* 
housebuilding particularly, return* 

and to a leaser extent In large million oraiAFw-. , 
scale construction, constricted issue. 
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Local bodies vie for gas reticulation revenue foreign journalist bids for PM’s job 


by Nikitin Sallee 

MAUI gas Is due to come on 
Btream on 31 May — but the 
Government has not yet 
decided who will distribute it 
to homes and industries In 
smaller North Island centres. 

The absence of clear 
direction from the Govern¬ 
ment has left local bodies 
manoeuvering lor control of 
natural gas reticulation — and 
the revenue It may genorate. 

Natural Gas Corporation 
general manager Mr Ron 
O'Callahan says this “in¬ 
fighting is going on throughout 
the North Island". 

Energy Minister BUI Birch 
says natural i ’s will, in 
theory, be available "im¬ 
mediately” to smaller centres 
along existing pipelines when 
Maui gas comes on stream. 

But none of these smaller 
centres 1 b ready. O'Callahan 
says that some "would like to 
have done'It", but aro not 
proceeding because of the 
absence of Government 
guidelines. 

Birch plans to Include 
guidelines on natural gas 



distribution In an "energy 
strategy", the target date for 
which is the end of 1979. Two 
energy -conferences in May 
will help shape these 
guidelines. 

Birch has hinted that when 
guidelines are set they may 
call on united councils to ad¬ 
vise the Government on how 
gas should be reticulated. 

Birch says he doesn't want to 
pre-empt any ideas that may 
come out of the May con¬ 
ferences. But for gas 
distribution decisions he may 
look to “the regional govern¬ 


ment structure tbat’B being 
established throughout New 
Zealand where you have united 
councils in the various 

regions”. ' 

He said: "It looks to me as If 
I should be advised as to how it 
should be distributed In each 
region by the region itself — by 
a group of representatives 
from the various energy in¬ 
terests coming together.” 

But it may be hard to get 
local bodies to agree on 
natural gas reticulation. Birch 
acknowledges that there is 
"very vigorous competition” 
among local bodies to 
distribute gas. 

Just how much competition 
there is can be seen In 
Horowhenua. Local bodies 
there started discussions with 
the Natural Gas Corporation in 
April last year. Since then, 
disagreements between the 
Horowhenua Electric Power 
Board and the Levin Borough 
Council have led to these talks 
now being at a virtual stand- MAUI GAS 
still. 



Economics accuracy and is chafing at the problems of unemployment, per cent In the current 

Correspondent Wt to get New Zealand on the since the departing emigrants financial year would seem to 

rffmPHER Jav of the road out of 8la 8 llfltion "- are heavily biased toward Involve risks of a major 

Financial Review "It is paralyse of will among precisely the skilled and deterioration in the external 
niher dav that "of t * ie country’s political managerial groups which are accounts fan increase It 

rt6a economies of the decision-makers which 1 b needed in New Zealand if balance of payments de 

._ _ij NflW Zealand blocking the necessary employment Is to be created and price performance". 
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fiances of the last Before Jay becomes Prime unemployment benefits. forecasters, the New Zei 

jfe". Minister, he wUl have to be re- one of the other reper- Institute of Econ 


swings in the terms of trade, 
not add to them. 

As Jay points out: “Much of 


the next two years if the New 
Zealand economy Is to be set 
on the right path without 


managerial groups which are accounts fan increase in the elite has still not recovered 
needed in New Zealand if balance of payments deficit) from the trauma of British 
employment ia to be created and price performance". entry into the EEC, which in 
for the unskilled labour now on aB New own the long run meant the end of 

unemployment benefits. forecasters, the New Zealand the British connection”. 

«— ■-» -.«— - Institute of Economic H remains to be seen 


New Zealand's policy making serious dislocation”. 

elite has still not recovered Australia’s interest in this 


niuakss an outsider to bring educated on the full em- 
&me thfit New Zealand's ployment issue. Jay accuses 
nunv is in a mess. Perhaps New Zealanders of sensitivity 
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Station to newspaper editors "reflecting a preoccupation 
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stirs infighting for profits. 


The secretary-manager of like l ' ie board to be sole 
the Horowhenua Electric distributors of natural gas as 
Power Board, DA Reid, would well as electricity in the 


"Give me 


im 


good 


to ship Columbus!’ 


ttpli 


1 People who care. 
Because we 
understand your 
needs, we care about 
m meeting them. 
!■ And because we 
care, we get things done. 
No matter what. 


sailings, Columbus 
contributes to shipping 
stability. And by actively 
marketing our capacity we 
actually stimulate foreign 
trade. 




Knowing you can 
counton us.In 
export, confidence 
in your ability to 
_ meet 

■ commitments Is 
all important. With frequent 
and regular sailings and 
reliable schedules, 
Columbus is dependable. 
Count on us. 


4 Keeping things 

moving. In shipping, 
delays are costly. 
Streamlined 
m operational 
■ systems-in 
equipment control, 
scheduling, handling and 
documentation - make it 
pay to ship Columbus. 

“ Dtecting your 
ods. Columbus 
irgoCare. Our 
ecial handling 
techniques 
and our 
sophisticated equipment 




Continuing 
Commitment 
Through massive 
capital investment 


‘iepingupwith 
ur needs. By 
intinuouslyup- 
iting its fleet 
of modern 
container 
vessels, Columbus matches 
the need for increased capacity. 
This helps to provide traders 
with the flexibility to capitalise 
upon immediate opportunities, 
and the confidence to engage 
in market development. 


7 Our overland 

connections. With 
Columbus, you can 
arrange 

I on-forwarding to 
I final inland 
destinations at this end. 
Columbus can even cost out 
the alternatives open to you, 
and can help you make the 
right choice. 

~seningup new 
arkets. Columbus 
as the first to provide 
mtainerised services 
to both coasts of 
the USA and 
Canada and first to 
provide regular fully 
containerised sailings to 
Venezuela, the Caribbean and 
he US and Mexican Gulf, 
jlumbus keeps pace with 
pandingtrade opportunities. 



coSmbusune 

Speed afloat, service ashore. 
Modern fast container ships 
servicing the East and West 
Coasts of America and 
Canada, Venezuela, the 

Caribbean, and the U.S.& 
Mexican Gulf, Sailings ori 
average every seven days. 


region 

He suys lie believes there is 
sound economic reason for 
such an nmulgamat Ion. Il 
would avoid doubling-up hi 
trench-digging, meter- 
rending, ndinihislrnlioii and 
hilling, lu* say.v This would 
provide '‘heller and mine 
efficient" energy distribution 
than territorial local 
million tics could provide. 

"'riie Power Boards’ 
Association believes quite 
sincerely that gns and elec¬ 
tricity are complementary 
fuels and should he handled hy 
one energy authority," Held 
said. 

Levin is the only local 
authority in Horowhenua 
reticulating gas to homos and 
industry. Levin mayor I. 
Roberta says there is "no 
possibility" of tile ilorowlieinin 
Electric Power Board taking 
over the distribution of nalurol 
gas In Ixivin. “This has been a 
bone of contention for so long 
that It doesn't matter." lie 
said. 

Roberts declined to com¬ 
ment fin'ltier 011 Hie gas 
distribution situation in 
Horowhenua. "You've s|M>keu 
lo Held,” lie said. "Publish his 
side »r the story without 
comment from me." 

Cmmi'Hlor .! (lutiin of the 
Kapiti Borough Council snyn 
(lie lack of progress at llio 
regional level has led lo the 
Kapiti council milking 
Initiatives at 0 more local 
level. Together with (lie Olnki 
Borough Council and thu 
Horowlieniia County Council. 
Kapiti is negotiating with the 
Natural Gas Corporation lo get 
gas reticulated in those nroas. 

But O’CnUuhun of llio 
Natural Gus Corporation says 
"it would Ik? a disaster if there 
wore a large number of small 
authorities" lo whom the 
corporation had lo deliver gas. 
He considers that a Kapiti- 
Otakf-Horowhenua County 
grouping "would bo much too 
small". 

Based on the Horowhenua 
experience, and on 
O'Callahan’s statement that 
there are disagreements on 
this issue among local bodies 
"all over the Norlh Island", 
Birch may not solve very 
much if his energy strategy 
throws decision-making back 
to the local bodies. 

But even If local bodies can 
agree, the united councils on 
which Birch may rely, will not 
be formed for months. 

K Gllligan, secretary of the 
un 


I.-MS 1 ?! 
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have no legal standi^ 
The question artHb 
local authorities «ratS| 
in control reticiMuj 
nnl urul gas. 

Kupiti’s Clunle sijs&i 
what is at stake is an? 

•■Tin; object of ikek; 

I tun nigh Council Is quilts; 
in lieu partner In the [rib; 
distribution of nalurai pit 
humus of providmgitaS’ 
income l» rates l 
"We as councillors 
failing in our respond: 
we didn’t pursue tbat^fb. 
said. * 

OTjillahan disagree 
clnn’l .scoilasainoMyzA 
venture - it's a aw*- 
people.” 

uViillahan say* c 
although gas from tbeE^ 
works has been on ** 
years, the Natural 
IMiralian has not eWM; 
smaller centres to JoJ* 
tlie system. This is 

there has not been 
to encourage worto* 
pansion, he Bays. f 
That situated*** , 
the advent of jjJJ- c - 
Amidst tte*** : 
will dlHlribute ■ 
natural gns «***%• 
who will gel wy FJf 
in another q^j 


the country for throe 
'months. 

- If nothing else, he will be 
able to keep the local media in 
Use. It would not do for 
members of the New Zealand 
media to be seen listening to 
[he words of their own 
dollesgues. Outsiders, well, 
tthey are different. They really 
must know what they are 
talking about with all of their 
overseas experience. 

Even the Prime Minister 
took note of Jay's economic 


auout iuii employment, politicians into a sertee of wunmaiory uscai poucy is 
"reflecting a preoccupation hastily conceived ex- Ukd y 10 take the form of a 
with a concept of overfull panslonary measures which short-lived consumer led boom 
employment which Is even {Jjll exact J fl aeve re price in which will cause imports to 
more complete than the of increased inflation increase. 

Australian set of postwar and further disturbances to the So long as Now Zealand is 

expectations ..New Zealand economy. overwhelmingly dependent on 

_ _, , , a small group of primary 

These policies have long- products, it is going to remain 


Australian set of postwar and further dlsturbanc 
expectations". New Zealand econom 

Jay found the "mythology” 
of frill employment so all These policies ha> 
pervasive, that many New term economic costs. 
Zealand econamiato and of- j lM ^ Par 
flc a a interviewed or hia 0 E Sj’ who ^ 
articles were not familiar with (lanca ' of p. 

the Australian technique of v „ lvlnB . huil .£ 


connection has been broken. 
Determination of the 
necessary measures will in¬ 
volve straying from the safe 
path of known markets and 
taking risks with non- 


matter is not simply an un¬ 
selfish desire to see a neigh¬ 
bour get ahead. "Viewed so 
Long In Australia as a 
prosperous rural backwater .. 
. New Zealand Is emerging as a 
problem economy whose 
difficulties may have serious 
repercussions on the 
reciprocal relationships across 
the Tasman”. 

The Review suggests that to 
help New Zealand out, the first 
step is guaranteed access to 
the Australian market. Then 


traditional products in non- New Zealand industrialists 


traditional markets. 


could plan ahead With more 


rm economic costs ., , . „„„ - - And "It Is high noon for the certainty and commit 

SjSjf-ii New Zealand Prime Minister” necessary ' funds on moder- 

Jay quotes the Paris based J™ according to an editorial in nlsation and restructuring. 

ECD, who point out: "A the Australian Financial .Australia would gain an extra 

ance of fiscal policy in- ®re l J® Revlow which accompanied market of 3.1 million and New 

jiving a budget deficit jJJJZealand to the Jay 8erieB . - The would add another 

lUivalent to 8Vi per cent of themselves If trends in out- cumulative failure of 14.3 million. 

DP in 1978-79 and monetary ward migration continue. politicians to grasp the nettle Jay offers New Zealand's 
mditions such that the The Government's policy over the past decade has politicians some good advice 

'oadly defined money supply should attempt to offset un- produced a situation which and Australian ones too. How 

expected to grow by over 20 desirable economic effects of needs to be cleaned up within about it? 


VHJ UUULWO UIV « MiUI VKkJWI 

OECD, who point out: "A economic costs of theBe swings 
stance of fiscal policy in- BreaL Soon the farmers 


. , u .„ „__ aiirr . e j , k-o- me government b uoncy 

ana^fslB. He has consumed _ Let the Australians keep broadly defined money supply should attempt to offset un- 
much energy trying to un- their method of calculating expected to grow by over 20 desirable economic effects of 
; famine Jay s credibility. This unemployment and we. will _ _ 


the Australian technique of volving a budget deficit have New Zealand to 
calculating unemployment as equivalent to 8Vfc per cent of themselves If trends in out- 
a percentage of the labour gjjp ^ and monetary ward migration continue, 
force. _• conditions such that the The Government's nollcv 


b a sure sign that Jay's 
remarks are near to the truth. 

But Jay BsyB nothing about 
the New Zealand economy that 
bu not been said before, 
though perhaps he puts thlnga 
more elegantly. Jay iB not the 
drat to point out that the 
economy Is in crisis. 

"The parameters of New 
Zealand's economic crisis 
Include a deepseated balance 
of payments problem, an in- 


keep ours,' limited as It is. The 
present level of 55,000 or so 
people registered as unem¬ 
ployed or employed on special 
Government work in New 
Zealand iB equivalent to about 
250,000 people unemployed in 
Australia. Certainly 260,000 
cannot be passed off as a low 
number, even if it equivalent 
to only 5 per cent of the work 
force. 

Jay says New Zealand's 


creasing hemorrhage of unemployment problem is 
drilled people through net probably the moat visible sign 
emigration. Inflation is getting to the populace of the un- 
out of control and high derlying deterioration in New 
unemployment is only partly Zealand’s economic situation, 
papered aver by the Govern- which actually stemB from the 
ment make-work effortB. prolonged difficulties of the 
"Urgent action is needed if country’s export performance. 


New Zetland 1 b not to flounder 
in b morass of currency crisis, 


Jay reporta that in the past 
three years a steady net 


stifling Import controls and outflow of population from 
spiralling Inflation .. . ." New Zealand has also in- 
Jay repeats a favourite creased as young, ambitious 
theme of Colin James, NBR's New Zealanders depart for the 

S ililical correspondent, when livelier economies of other 
a says "behind the scenes, countries, most notably 
New Zealand’s economic Australia, 
establishment has diagnosed ' And emigration has not even 
me problems with pinpoint relieved the perceived 

Non-conference line 
kites the dust 


bill birch 

and let’s 
wasn’t all M 
before Maui.$ a, ,-. 1 
available?. ‘Vj 
O’Callahan 
question cwv ,• ^ 

"with hlndsigt ;Sl 
couple 

thought that wjfij 
gas would PJXW 
llectricityg^fSf 

says. Had itWfgj 

theenergysl^pifl 

to 

would ^ 
position 
Birch 


gkhy Warren Berryman pulp, timber, and produce 

fcTHEnumhernf i<_such as grain and onions. 

1*8 to SS They tall, recently W the 

^aland-Par East run hs! exclusive hold on these 
reduced by the departure car 8 < J e8 
kF- non-conference Crolsdale complemented its contains 
Elpping Pty ^ from New Bervice wlth conventional 
»f and. cargo space. 

Kwne major bulk shlnoers Th* 3 reintroduction' of the 
they are concerned Sat NZESC residual service is' 
conference may be believed in shipping circles, to 
^•Pted to increase its rates be responsible for the erosion 
Kflhat competition has been of Crotsdale’s posiUott and 
Pduced. Bhoul d put sighiflcent predsUrq 

Jroisdale, an Australian- on Artrreda. • 
fed bulk charter operation, T he two nqn r cohference 
JjJacedin receivership last dippers’; rates were only 
Wh- A prolonged hold-up on 5 marginally below conference 
& of iu ships in the British rate8 » but were seen by 
bjaporl Strike la underttood exporters as a key factor 
^gave sounded the death holding conference . rates 
for the company, • down. ■ 

^New Zealand receiver was ' McKay; Shipplftj’a Ian ’• 
pointed last month. ■ McKay said Armada would 
jjotedale entered this remain non-confetence!: and 
("try’s trade two years ago competitive:'; ; ;,-. v 

tprovide.a bulk shindno Armada's service is.now.. 
after New ffimd monthly, MaKa'y said.but thlB 

r shifted to containers : ;hote CTotedale.left*.:; : 

Nag followed + year, later;"oeanriie'a 


£3 Bn Au3 trallan- 
K. W i. ctart » operation, 
H ac * edin receivership last 
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OFFICE OF THE 

Minister of energy 

WEUJt JGTON. NEW ZEALAND 


An Open Letter 
SENIOR EXECUTIVES 

^ro^eUM CONSERVATION dies<(1 

- ss.. 

a u d + U tprm alleviation of the P r ° ble '"' taken NOW *0 conserve 

commo^prudence demands^that^action ^b ^ gQ - ment , 6 over- 

SI - -■ 

Ttiq Government ^“f^he^torf.‘"lector. botnj-hrou^ 

P andatory controle and ™l“nt«y »n« m , to rietB are 
that 66 percent of P“ aition is being 

already acting to c “^" V er, P »d firner.Vndatory -ensures 

Slt’Sl^te-'STthese becoee necessary. 

SS"SSl5g-^ -^e^^^jL^rt sectnr; uses 

its"best^endeavourto save 7*. and industry fy... . 
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Ask your adman 

rho Is pretty hot 

on advertising. 

Multi-Net. Our track record shows we really 
know how to keep your people tuned In to us. 












Ask your adman 
who gives you 

the big discounts 
^ and how much. 

| Multi-Net. Well tell you too. From 10 up to 25% . 

depending on which network you need. 


m 

'll 

il 






Ask your adman what's 
lighter (on your pocket) 

than air 

Multi-Net. Compare the cost effectiveness of 
radio and you'll see your advertising dollar is 

well invested. 



(7 
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1/ Ask your adman 
lil he wants talk b 
m w teed back. 




Multi-Net. Results are what count and we make 
sure you get them. We’ve got a lot of time for you. 
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resh view of 
jtate situation 

fgON LODGE media 
lor, Roger Bilson, has 
Issue with the analysis of 
television situation 
^ed In an Ogllvy and 
Ihff media bulletin and 
rtedin Admark on March 

or than a 25 per cent 
In the efficiency of 
._on One rotate airtime 
19711 , there has been a 1-2 
cent Increase in ef- 
f," Bilson argues. "If 
e is going to analyse 
_on performance and 
, 1116 maths Involved must 
icwrect." 

laid the effect of a 
jt proportion of spots 
fixed into certain breaks 
£c(ed the probability of 
g placed In that break on a 
ile buying basis. "But, this 
eased proportion of fixed 
H can only affect the 
babillty and, therefore, 
ency of rotate, by 3 per 
Further, bb peak time 
have only had a 7.7 per 
. _ Increase, the 10.7 per cent 
,45* then equates to is some 1-2 
per cent less than inflation. 

■ : "Therefore, in constant 
IdoOara, television, on both 
I channels Incidentally, is more 
1 eldest a medium than in 
m" 

1 lbs main factor was that 
Tderlslon One was limiting 
Gxingof commercials to 30 per 
cent content of any one break 
-not 30 per cent of all com¬ 
mercial airtime, Bilson Bald. 
“This Is a point which 
Television One has always 
made as clear policy. 
Therefore, the probability of 
being placed in that high-rated 
commercial break still exists. 

"By weighting commercial 
break probabilities, it Is not 
difficult to establish this 3 per 
cent reduction in efficiency. 
And, the subsequent effect on 
the quoted 29 rating per¬ 
centage point average is less 
than one rating. 

’. '"Though probability for¬ 
mulae can be complicated, the 
maths involved in this exercise 
ue very basic.’’ 

Bilson said he had checked 
me calculations by utilising 
mree alternatives and In each 
case had achieved Uie same 3 
percent. 

; He commented on two other 
Mpecta covered In 
“*reporl on 0 and Ms bul- 


jfc) 





| ADMARK | 

• "It would have helped in 
the analysis of Television One 
versus Television Two cost 
efficiencies, if the correct 
Television Two rate had been 
used. Television Two rates 
were published prior to TVi’s, 
on December 8, and show fixed 
programme to be 4.8 per cent 
higher than quoted, at $1090." 

• In a somewhat more 
conciliatory tone, he referred 
to Graeme Hunter's comments 
on not buying channels by 
station share. Bilson said he 
appreciated the intent, but 
countered by saying: 
"Agencies look at station 
shares to gauge any channel 
disparities, but I have never 
yet met any media planner 
who does not examine the 
efficiency of the channels 
before making any decisions. 1 ’ 

PR’s uphill 
grind 

WELLINGTON members of 
the Public Relations Institute 
were a little put out by the 
Wellington Regional Planning 
Authority — and 
understandably. 

When Mike Veal, local 
branch chairman of PRINZ, 
found out that the authority 
was Inviting submissions for a 
public relations programme to 
promote Wellington ns n 
tourist destination, he also 
discovered 
submissions were to be sought 
only from advertising 
practitioners. Further 
inquiries revealed that. In the 
opinion of Wellington's mayor 
Michael Fowler, "ad men had 
better contact with the news 
media", a statement which did 
noi reflect well on his 
understanding of the PR 
function 

A letter of protest went 
forward from PRINZ on behalf 
of its members. The result is 



Ward & Grey’s 
| advertising w orks . 


that all member consultancies 
are to be approached to 
ascertain whether they would 
be Interested in making 
submissions. Those expressing 
interest will be asked to 
submit a profile of their 
expertise and qualifications to 
handle the assignment. The 
authority will then prepare a 
short list of consultancies and 
agencies, which will be asked 
to submit a campaign concept 
based on a written brief. 

PRINZ Is also renewing its 
approach for a share in 
Government-funded publicity 
programmes. The Institute’s 
annual report states that 
representations had been 
made to the Minister for State 
Services asking for 
opportunities to compete for 
public service campaigns, 
particularly those regarded as 
PR rather than advertising 
subjects. 

A production on this plane of 
excellence is good for the In¬ 
dustry as well as for the 
agency which authored it. 

Anatomy of an 
ad campaign 

THE 1978 Montana wines 
advertising campaign, con¬ 
tinued this year we observe, 
represents a breakthrough 
from the painfully traditional 
approach used by most wine- 
sellers in the past. Featuring 
testimonials from European 
wine experts, it challenges 
widely-held opinions of New 
Zealand wines as poor 
relations of their European 
forbears. And in the process, 
carves out a special position 
for Montana. 

SSC & B: Lintas was ap¬ 
pointed to the account in 
December 1977, knowing next 
to nothing about wine con¬ 
sumers. What research told 
the agency about the wine 
market, how il planned In 
position the product, the throes 
of creative endeavour, the 
testing of the creative concept 
and the final mounting of the 
campaign are all recounted in 
an agency promotion piece 
(more respectably “a special 
case study report") entitled in 
1978 Montana Campaign. 

It’s a well-compiled, well- 
written documentation that 
lifts Ihe veil on agency 
methodology for the layman, 
and will earn a grunt of ap¬ 
proval from the pro for Its 
agency gul-fcol. 

Flying for fun 

CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 
hit the New Zealand travel 
Market with talk of $100 fares 
from Honolulu to Auckland. 

Continental regional 
director Bill Clague 
emphasises that Continental 
was not entering the New 
Zealand market to compete; it 
was Bpending $1 million a year 
to promote the Pacific in the 
United States and 70 per cent 
of the passengers coming 
down from the States were 
expected to return with them, 
leaving only 30 per cent of the 
load to be picked up in New 
Zealand. 

Cheap fares? They were still 
being negotiated. But Clague 
said he expected (hem to be in 
line with those charged by Air 
New Zealand and Pan Am — a 
Wow to hopes of cheap fares. 
- Rather than' compete on 
fareB, Continen tal was 
positioning itself In the market 
as the “fun airline" with the 
motto “we move our toils for 
you”.' 

There was little said at a 
marketing policy meeting 
the other day that would upset 
national .carrier, Air New 
Zealand Instead Continental 
went out of ito way to conform 
to the New Zealand way of 
doing things. ■ 

Take for .example the 
Continental ad (above left) rim 
in Australian trade.magazines 
In March. This ad would not be 
run, .;In,.', New .upland, 


Continental ad man Noel 
Rugg, from WHT Advertising 
and Marketing Ltd, said he 
advised Continental that about 
8 per cent of people in this 
country would mls-read il. 

"We are the fun airline. In 
Australia one can have a bit of 
fun with a bit of borax but not 
in New Zealand." Rugg said. 

"We won't be doing 
knocking copy in New 
Zealand," he said. 

Knocking copy, according to 
the Newspaper Publishers 


Association, which prohibit its 
use by member papere, refers 
to advertisements that 
compare the product 
advertised with its 
competitors or knock the 
competitors. One can’t even 
say one make of car uses less 
petrol than brand X, even if it 
is true, according to the 
knocking copy rule. 

The second ad (below right) 
has been placed in Australian 
and New Zealand trade press. 
A modified version will be 


available for public 
consumption. 

The major selling point 
made by Continental was that 
as its passengers can be 
cleared through customs and 
immigration at Honolulu, they 
can avoid the hassles of 
clearing through Los Angelas 
airport. 

It all seems a long way from 
the brave competitive thrust 
promised by Continental some 
months ago. 




II j«Ur dent* Ira flying to America before May 3, 
weh«H» they tumaifcn trip niyway. 


Sorry fellas, 
Continental Amines arrives soon. 
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friend 


RfFi 




Hy. 


That’s how we like^^T 
lo think of ourselves. 

DB Travel Hotels have ^ 
made friends with a lot of 
families travelling through 
the country. 

And they keep coming back. 
Maybe it’s because we believe 
there’s more to staying at an 
hotel than clean sheets and 
a colour television. Like the 
courteous service, 
understanding staff — and 
little things we do to help 
you. Our telex system 
enables us to provide you 
with instant accommodation 
confirmation, throughout 
New Zealand. And that can i 
make a lot of difference. 
especially-when. J 
you’ve got a.family ‘ '■! , 

to consider. ■ . / ' 


DB 
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Repeal of 
travel tax 


1 WISH to congratulate you on 
your March 7 NBR travel tax 
article by Duncan Campbell 
and we hope that this may be 
the first of many such articles 
on this and other related travel 
industry questions. 

My association supports the 
repeal of travel tax as we 
believe it is having a very 
detrimental effect on New 
Zealand tourism in general. It 
is very difficult to pro* 6 0101 
New Zealanders are pur¬ 
chasing their travel overseas, 
however, we have reports 
coining in from our members 
as well as from our principals 
that there are increasing 
numbers of New Zealanders 
purchasing one way travel and 
using their overseas travel 
allowance or credit cards to 
purchase onward travel, tours 
and return travel. 

One of (he main reasons we 
believe for this increase is the 
New Zealander's desire to 
avoid paying travel tax and if 
this is true then Government' is 
losing considerable revenue as 
mentioned in Campbell's 
article. Our national carrier, 
Air New Zealand is placed in a 
very difficult position and is 
not only losing revenue, but at 
the present time, Is placed in a 
very difficulty position In 
negotiating low cost fares as 
the 10 percent travel tax must 
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be taken into consideration in 
the negotiations with larger 
overseas based carriers. 

From the view point of 
TAANZ, our members are 
losing business to overseas 
agents or airlines which means 
that commissions are being 
lost to New Zealand and there 
is a real possibility that our 
members will not make the 
taxable profits they could 
make and aB a consequence of 
this, the employment op¬ 
portunities in travel could be 
affected. 

Peter J Lowry 
Executive Director 
Travel Agents Association 


Wage/profit 
policy issue 

MAY I comment on the 
reviews of my paper — 
Wages and Profits: 8ome 
Policy Issues, NZIER, October 
1978. 

Mr Campbell says (NBR 
February 21,1979) referring to 
my advocacy of a "Swedish 
Model" approach and con¬ 
clusions for New Zealand "that 

labour costs have risen ex¬ 
cessively threatening 
profitability, equity in¬ 
vestment and finally em¬ 
ployment" and that "at one 
level the observations are 
correct enough". As that level 



seems to be the one of con¬ 
ventional economic analysis I 
am happy to leave the matter 
there. Kls other comments 
contribute neither specific 
rebuttals of my analysis, nor a 
coherent alternative analysis 
of the economy, in relation to 
employment, labour costs and 
profitability. 

Mr Turkington has, 
similarly, not argued with the 
detail of my analysis, and the 
paper's conclusions but rather 
he suggests: that I don’t pay 
enough attention to taxes on 
profits, but where such data 
was available and relevant I 
did include It (eg table l, table 
A4> and was careful to be quite 
specific in the text and con¬ 
clusions (eg P25). 

“The RBNZ data show that 
for public companies the ratio 
of pre-tax profits to total 
assests declined after the early 
1970s, although this was offset, 


in after tax terms by the 
declining effective tax rate. 

That I have done no more 
than to spot a cyclical 
variation, but without offering 
evidence to support his case. 
There is evidence of shorter 
cyclical patterns in wages and 
prices, but my data indicates 
(fie 5) what looks like a 
secular trend, from 1970-1979, 
with no evidence or any 
cyclical or other comparable 
pattern between 1950-1970. 

That I missed much of "the 
point" by not focusing more on 
farming and its declining 
share of national Income. It 
was shown (table A4) but was 
given little attention because, 
given farming's small share of 
the labour force and especially 
of salary and wage earners, it 
is not of great direct Im¬ 
portance to my arguments. 

Like Mr Turkington, I have 
no doubts about the im¬ 
portance of the farm sector fur 
the viability of New Zealand 
economy, and I have ad¬ 
dressed the question elsewhere 
(eg The Possibility of 
Economic Growth, a paper 
to the Manawalu 
Economic Society, March 
1978 ) but it was of little direct 
relevance to die arguments In 
question, although they clearly 
have major implications for 
the future of profit able form 
production and exporting. 

The reviewers have nut 
mounted a telling attack on my 
arguments and conclusions, 
but have declined to agree with 


them or In suggest alter¬ 
natives How dues that con¬ 
tribute to informed debate and 
belter policy recom¬ 
mendations? I did set out, the 
“aggregate demand" and 
“real wage" policy alter¬ 
natives. with reasons for the 
direction of my conclusions. 
This key element was not even 
referred to. 

T K McDonald 
Director 
Institute of 
Economic Research. 


Ad agency 
specialises 

"WITHOUT a Word of a Lie" 
(March 7) contuined at least 
two classic inuceurucies. 

The first is that Dormer 
Beck Stuart Wcani was second 
contender for the “about to lie 
dumped" Nutionnl Party 
advertising. The inaccuracy 
here is that Dormer Beck 
Stuart Wearn no longer exists. 
It has, In fact, been replaced 
by a new company, Dormer 
Beck Campaign. 

The second inaccuracy is 
that the agency, even with iis 
new name aecurulcly record¬ 
ed, is on the li -,1 of con- 
lenders. We are not Kveti 
without t'oleiiMi's •■xpi , rnw , 1 
wu know (lint ••lerlimi ad¬ 
vertising is S'TinllS 


disruption to D mm 
cy business. ftH, 1 
are with us yetr fo* 
out, certainly 
be edged aaida Z 
ra °? th ® every thn, 
while the key aatmi 
get caught in fiS 
politics and ekfl 
sure that if Ccfe. 
prepared to bail 


EMA: trying to crack small poultry farmer? 


Some clubs 
fly from London 
to Auckland for 

about $5.00* 
simply by having 
the right people 
in the right places 


When You're busy meeting deadlines 
controlling inventory, hounding suppliers 
maintaining client service and developing' 
new markets, it's reassuring to know that 
there is an air freight company which 
treats your business as seriously as you do. 

Pick up the telephone 

and Emery picks up the responsibility. 



Air Freight 
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Auckland MER 68-169 Chrt. te hu ro h 683-222 w 8l |.„ 8t bn 881-178 C ^ 
‘Basedon$5.09 per kg, imlnlmliim 760kg London to Auckland.' * : V 


by John Draper 

SMALL poultrymen are 
demanding a Government 
Inquiry into the Egg Marketing 

"Authority which they claim is 




standing client vifthl -trying to force them out of 

now stacked agatMi if business. 

lalsohaveasiSil Faced with a massive and 
is an Inaccurate** continuing egg surplus, the 
from Colenu'i askijf. ' authority has been imposing 
then McCann, mandatory and “voluntary" 

ideal contender Ateli restraints since 1070. 
Americanised ramaT But the small poultrymen, 
probably JuitSf:' who Intend putting their case 
National Party wAf soon to Agriculture Under 
who better thinBk&f-- Bob Talbot, are 

biggest wfottfirf *8 to risk an open market 

his world-wide r»jnr rather put up with the 
AndwmiWnihv.Jhr authority any longer. 

XTv 4 -. The authority has been 
romUtcd“mSUrjIl- autocratic and prepared to use 
«“*■ t0 tadt u » ,ts 

»h a sanctions against unco- 

the potentially ugfc Uve producer s. 

exercise that you rfcL over the last eight years, the 

lf \ st) authority has persuaded 

advertising is. poultrymen to reduce the 

number of laying hens from 4.5 
kfly million to 3.2 million, forcing 

Dormer Bed Ci^ raore than 500 poultrymen out 

; of business in the process. 

: But the authority is still 

Surplus produced. ^ 

. - ■ Now it wants to cut 

in horSCS production by two million 

dozen eggs a year, leaving a 

, working surplus of six million 

FEW would Ap: 

I'Apenencinj i' Egg prw i ucers h ave been 
jvvr-sswn.lbewoK-- their own worgt enem j eSi 

liu.-inplojiiirtbu f| nc }j n g every loophole in the 

tW internal Mktt- authority's restrictions to 

the UjipisitiontaK'- boost output, 

rin-lv session ofFa^r ln responsei the authority 
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Needing 

Programming 

Resources? 

• We have project lead¬ 
ers, analysts, program¬ 
mers and facilities 
managers available. * 

• Experienced in IBM, 
ICL, Burroughs, NCR 
and other equipment. 

• Whole projects or 
s ingle programs. 

• Hourly rates or fixed 
cost quotes negoti¬ 
ated. 

• Fixed cost quotes are 
payable after your ac¬ 
ceptance tests are 
completed and come 
with a one year de- 
bu 88'ng guarantee and 
a five year assurance 
°f continuing support. 

• Special emphasis is 
placed on the setting 
2 nd meeting of agreed 
timetables. 

• All quotations are laid 
0UI in detail as part of 
our open approach on 
al1 aspects of each 

, Project. 

• All programs, docu- 

mentation, flowcharts, 

source code, etc be- 

; long to you. 

:* Our people will work 

i| at your premises or 
° ur Premises at your 
direction. 

?N E YO,ib NO OBLIGATION 
F0R A 

i commercial 

? COMPUTING 
LTD 

40 Hobson Street 
■ Box 11-085 

>!^" ns,on ' 



ROB TALBOT ,. . assurances 

has been welding, with 
Government backing, b legal 
coop leaving producers little 
room for manoeuvre. 

Talbot let the fox into the 
henhouse at the poultry far¬ 
mers' conference in Ash¬ 
burton. 

He told delegates the time 
for regulation was over, and 
that poultrymen should get In 
line with the Government’s 
realisation that competition la 
the only way to inject life into a 
flagging economy. 

In words that would have 
cheered the small producers, 
he slammed the authority's 
marketing policies as 
“abysmal". 

“The consumer does have a 
choice," he said in speech 
designed to give producers 
something to peck over. 

"He can either buy your 
product or not buy it." 

Efficient production was 
useless if the product could noL 
be sold, or was not what the 
customer wanted, he said. 

Small egg producers' 
secretary and Wairarapa 
poultry man linger Hamlin 
says the authority's ad¬ 
vertising campaign went off 
long ago. 

"All they have ever done Is 
plug the 'Eggmonds' line with 
Christchurch baking powder 
makers Edmunds." 

He claims the authority's 
export performance is no 
heller than its domestic 
promotion campaign. 

"I came back from Hong 
Kong with an order for 250,000 
dozen fresh eggs a fortnight, 
but (he authority laughed." 

The authority's general 
manager, Gocn Kcrinodc, says 
it is easy to be critical when 
egg sales are falling, as they 
have been over the last three 
years, partly due to the 
migration exodus. Few people 
now "go to work on an egg", 
and the breakfast market has 
tumbled by 12 per cent. Fast 
foods are now eating into the 
market eggs once dominated 
as the ready standby. 

The market has now 
stabilised and is showing signs 
of recovery. 

“We realise that we have not 
been as succinct as we might 
have been in our promotion but 
we have been spending more 
on advertising over the last 
two years," Kermode said. 

Hamilton will be urged to eat 
an egg combo or two or three 
in a three-month campaign to 
be launched soon. If suc¬ 
cessful, the promotion will go 
nationwide. 

Kermode is not sympathetic 
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towards the smalt producers. 
If medium-size producers have 
found it uneconomic—and the 
number has dropped from 
moro than 1000 to 437 in eight 
years—then there is little hope 
for the small man. 

Big producers now dominate 
production. 

Around 290 poultrymen with 
fewer than 1000 hens produce 5 
per cent of the eggs marketed 
by the board; 437 produce the 
rest. In 1970, there were 1000 
units with more than 1000 hens. 

In its first attempt to cut 
production, the board ignored 
units with fewer than 1000 
hens. Now every unit with 
more than 100 birds needs an 
entitlement—a licence to 
operate, setting out the 
maximum number of hens to 
be kept. After a mandatory 
cut, the authority Is requesting 
a “voluntary" reduction in 
flock numbers by 15 per cent. 
Those not complying—and the 
authority claims only 2.2 per 
cent are not—are being or¬ 
dered to pay $3.50 a chicken a 
year levy. Several producers 
have already been served 
court summonses for refusing 
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FEWER EGGS 
henhouse. 

to pay. 

The price 


FOR BREAKFAST 


uproar 


receives is an average worked 
producer out on a weighted sample from 


three broad categories, under 
1000 hens, medium sized, and 
large. 

In effect the small producer 
helps to keep the larger 
producers' price up, while 
falling far short of his own 
breakeven point. 

Gate sales, where the 
authority allows, at 12 cents to 
16 cents a dozen up on the 
official prices, are keeping the 
small producers alive. 

The authority is not eager to 
give up its powers, which are 
almost total over commercial 
egg production. 

But it is prepared to concede 
that there is some scope for 
relaxation, in line with 
National Party's realisation 
that competition has to be 
restored to the ailing economy. 

And the mood may be ex¬ 
tended to other areas, though 
Talbot has assured the Egg 
Marketing Authority there will 
not be any legislative com¬ 
pulsion to back up the 
Government's wishes. Talbot 
has indicated that restrictions 
on rabbit farming may be 
lifted, allowing poultry far¬ 
mers to diversify. 


The hardest working feature 
of this machine 
is its name. 






Wei!... think about it. 

When you take on a piece of Atlas Copco equipment^ you work 
with a team dedicated to the total performance of their machines. 
Machines which are designed and assembled with 
skill and precision. 

Backed up by a 24 hour force of‘tough tackling’ serviceman 
: : . and readily available spares. 

Put the Atlas Copco name to work. 


Jhlas Copco 


Atlas Copco -making air do the work! 
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ALAC tackles alcoholism through industry 


by Belinda Gillespie 

NEW Zealand induatry must 
soon face facts that alcoholism 
is not a remote problem of 
public health, but a respon¬ 
sibility that employers and 
trade unionists must confront 
in the workplace. At least, it 
will if the Alcoholic Liquor 
Advisory Council is successful 
in promulgating its industrial 
programmes for those people 
with alcohol problems. 

Judging by the crowd at 
ALAC’s Wellington Industry 
seminar with union and 
employer representatives 
from state organisations as 
well as private enterprise 
participating, New Zealanders 
are keen to make up lost 
ground. 

Scandinavia, the United 
States and Canada have had 
industry programmes going 
for more than 20 years. 
Australia followed suit only in 
the last few years, while New 
Zealand is making the 
preliminary moves with the 
recent appointment of an 
ALAC industrial liaison officer 
— Hrendon MacDonnell. 


A L AC's concern Is 

promoting community 
awareness of alcoholism, 
expanding Urn facilities for its 
treatment and the more dif¬ 
ficult problem of identification 
of the alcohol addict. 

Drink-drive offences often 
point to victims of the disease. 
Recognition in industry by co- 
workers and supervisors is 
even more important in get¬ 
ting help to people at an early 
stage. 

It is no longer accepted that 
the alcoholic must crash 
completely and make his own 
plea for rescue before he can 
be helped. The thinking behind 
the industry programmes is 
that early intervention is 
preferable, when most of the 
victim's life is still intact. 

Much of the spadework 
behind the Australian 
programmes was done by Dr J 
Moon, now Medical Adviser to 
ALAC, and Ken Stone of the 
Australian Trades Union 
Council, both of whom spoke at 
the Wellington seminar. 
Brendon MacDonnell, and 
George Pearson, personnel 
manager of Qantas Airways 
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GOOD HEALTHKEEPING 


were also on the programme. 

Stone prefers to use the 
tougher term alcohol "ad¬ 
diction" not "dependence." 
Alcohol addicts have a 
progressive problem, he points 
out, and the sicker they get, 
the more ■they deny it. 

He said Industry needs the 
health delivery scheme 
because the archetypal skid- 
row "aide" was only about 
3 per cent of the problem. 
The other 97 per cent of 
alcoholics, more often politely 
referred to as "problem 
drinkers”, are evenly 


distributed in the workforce — 
from the lowest paid to top 
management. 

Alcolwlism has its major 
impact on a worker's most 
productive years from 25 to 50, 
and in MacDonnell's words is 
“the hole in industry's pocket" 
through which New Zealand 
loses an estimated $50 million 
a year. Most of those "flushed 
out" in industry programmes 
haW a relatively long service 
record with their companies. 

People in the early and 
middle phases of alcoholism 
continue to work at full-time, 
regular jobs, but usually with 
sharply Impaired efficiency. 
From management’s 
viewpoint, employees with 
drinking "problems" are 
those whose repeated over- 
indulgence reduces their 
efficiency and dependability. 
Their fatigue, uneven work 
pace, absenteeism and 
mistakes also affect the 
morale and performance of 
their fellow-workers. 

Dismissal used to be the 
management solution to the 
problem of the alcoholic. The 
trade union response to this 
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was to cry “victimisation" or 
“wrongful dismissal" and to 
spend much time and art in 
persuading management to 
reinstate the worker. 

The alcoholic's first job 
dismissal is the tx'ginnlug of 
his long slide - from then on 
each job he takes is suc¬ 
cessively lower in status and 
shorter in duration. Rein¬ 
statement is uimther way of 
helping him to dig his own 
grave. As long us lie luis a job, 
he can rationalise that lie 
“can't lie that bud." and lias 
the means to continue feeding 
his addiction. 

The problem drinker is a 
master of tactics which hide 
Ids habits from outsiders. Re is 
often helped by his work 
mates, and others involved are 
unaware of his drinking pat¬ 
tern, bccuuse the signs of 
chronic alcoholism come on 
gradually over years. The 
unrecognised, "smothered 
for" employee is the target of 
the industry programmes. His 
repeated poor work per¬ 
formance, including a higher 
percentage of accidents to 
himself and his work mutes, 
offers a clear, objective 
measurement of an area 
clouded with subjective 
emotional and social 
judgments. 

Work deterioration, due to 
the use of alcohol, gives in¬ 
dustry a simple, direct in¬ 
dication of alcoholism which 
avoids complicated clinical 
definitions and can be un¬ 
derstood hy management, 
supervisors, simp stewards, 
work unites, ami the aleoholie 
employee himself. 

When his behaviour is seen 
as undesirable in terms of the 
hard bended world of work, 
the alcoholic is relieved from 
(he pressure of mure 
emotional judgments from 
home, church, and mutes. In 
Slone's words: “The calm, 
delaehed lone of the job- 
orleuledilescripliotMicts In put 
die behaviour in an illness 
category where it cun In* 
treated rallier limn argued 
about." 

The ultimate weapon is the 
job itself. "Should alcoholism 
continue without the reipiired 
cu-o|N!rntlon Mien tin* job is on 
the linn." If (ids scorns a harsh 
Hill!, Slone notes Hint 
alcoholism is Hie fourth killer 
disease In (lie world. 1u New 
Zealand mid elsewhere only 
lioiirt disease, cancer, and llic 
combined psyehialrie disor¬ 
ders head it. 

For an industrial 
programme to succeed, a 
collective approach is needed 
by management and the trade 
union. Both must agree that 
alcoholism is o (rentable 
illness with the same “status" 
as other diseases. 

George Pearson, speaking of 
the Qantas experience, sold 
that in 1978 several long- 
serving employees had to be 
sacked because of poor work 
performance. Supervisors, 
union representatives and 
workmates recognised that 
alcohol was the cause of the 
problem, and It was obvious 
that the company's counselling 
and welfare services were 
inadequate to deal with U. 
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Toyota’s big new answer for our kind of economy 

New Corona. 
Ibur kind of cac 


new concept family car. New Corona 
introduces the most significant new concept 
in power and economy ever offered in New 
Zealand. Founded on Toyota’s unique 
mastery of design and small engine tech¬ 
nology, new Corona features a new 
generation engine - the brilliant 3-T, and 
vastly superior design principles. The out¬ 
standing success of new Corona's design 
has dramatically lowered the normal wind- 
resistance level resulting in substantially 
increased economy and an uncanny 
quietness in the caoin. New Corona is the 
brilliant result of Toyota's unrelenting quest 
for peak performance and outstanding 
economy. 

Tbur kind of styling: 

Simple, clean, classical. Three words that 
best describe ihis bold new design. From the smooth 
front with its squared-off headlights, to the wrap¬ 
around rear tail lights, ihis is a car designed with 
two overall concepts in mind - enduring style and 
more usable space. 

%ur kind of economy 
and performance: 

A new engine for a new cor. The brilliant 
3-T motor has been specially developed from 
Toyota’s unique understanding of small engine 
technology. Based firmly on the principle of 
combating constantly rising fuel costs, Toyota's 
advanced know-how has brought New Zealand 
motorists the vital economy breakthrough we 
needed. 

A special feature to 
remind you of Corona's 
economy - the petrol 
gauge monitors the 
amount left in the tank - 
even when the ignition 
is offl 


Your kind of reliability: A 

If there's one kind of owner 
that must have total reliability it's the AT 
family man. New Corona is 
engineered on demanding 
principles of long life. Toyota 
engineers hove been able to 
perfect reliability that surpasses ,|§JP| 

even the previous Corona - itself 
a standard of reliability that other 
manufacturers have long envied. 

Construction is typically Toyota - tight and 
tough and includes the latest proven techniques of 
protective and preventative safety. 
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CORONA XT STATION WAGON 
CURRENT INVESTMENT PRICE: 

$ 10,500 

Also available with automatic 


Corona XI n>dor. (ealuroi McPherson strut 
ttispention complete with stabiliser bar op Irom and 4-link laloral 
rod. coil suspension in roar. The improvement in rido OnJ handling 
is quite oulslondinn. 


Thick, pile carpets cushion the floor. 

The seats, in the tradition of Toyota, are deeply 
cushioned, fully cloth covered and fully adjustable. 

Y©ur kind of space: 

Space. The word thof goes best with new 
Corona. Space for more luggage. Space for five 
passengers. Space that’s open and free because the 


Your kind of comforh 


piffefis 


We believe 
that new Corona is 
the most comfortable 
and the quietest family 
car you can buy.This 
comfort and quietness 
was not easily 
achieved. Thicker, 
sound absorbing 
material is used 
extensively throughout. 
A remarkable new bulk¬ 
head deadening system 
has been introduced. 



windows ore high and wide. In the cabin, legroom 
and particularly shoulder room is greatly .improved. 
Importantly for the family man, the new Corona's 
boot is deep, wide and long and - as the photo¬ 
graph shows - it can easily accommodate the most 
demanding family man's cargo. 


New Corona.Tbur kind of investment. 


CORONA XT SEDAN 
CURRENT INVESTMENT PRICE; 
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Optimistic projections predict 400 per cent rtf in jobless by 1986 


by Warren Berryman 

CALLS for economic 
restructuring provoked the 
predictable knee-jerk reflex 
from the Manufacturers' 
Federation. Abandon Import 
licensing, and the economy 
would be cast into dark 
disarray with thousands 
unemployed ... or so the 
manufacturers would have us 
believe. 

It was not so long ago that 
we were being (old that the 
major impediment to growth 
was over-full employment 
with cheeky workers who 
could go next door for a job If 
they dlcbi't like their boss. 

But now, with 80,000 
unemployed or on spec i al work 
schemes. New Zealand's 
productivity has dropped to 
zero and GNP growth to less 
than 1 per cent. 

Rob Muldoon has adopted a 
know nothing — do nothing 
stance, attacking the 
economic intelligentsia rather 
than attacking the country’s 
problems. 

Muldoon has made one 
minor concession to the 


reformers. He will drop price 
control. But that move was so 
obvious one could only ask why 
he took four years to do it. 

New Zealand plods on as 
before, failing to grasp the bull 
by the horns in our moment of 
crisis. 

But maintenance of the 
status quo is unlikely to hold 
unemployment even to the 
prevailing unacceptable 
levels. 

Given the most optimistic 
projections, based on present 
economic performance and 
economic structure, the- 
current level of unemployment 
will Increase by more than 400 
per cent by 1988. 

Population growth is almost 
static due to a decline in the 
birth rate, (down 14.450 from a 
peak in 1961), and a 26,708 net 
migration loss (36,972 
immigrants arrived last year 
while 63,680 people left the 
country). 

Statistics department 
projections predict ' an 
increase in population from 
the present 3,146,000 to 
3,309,000 in 1986. 

One might go further than 


the statistics -projections and 
predict that due to New 
Zealand’s growing economic 
unattractiveness, net 
migration losses might lead to 
zero population growth for the 
next seven years. 

But this does not imply a 
lower number of people 
seeking Jobs. The population 
might remain the same but the 
proportion of the population 
seeking jobs will be higher in 
the next 10 years than in the 
past. 

The New Zealand birth rate 
rose to a high plateau from 
1981 to 1972. The issue of this 
baby boom is now reaching 
employable age, (see graph). 

A further factor is swelling 
the ranks of those seeking 
employment. Due either to 
changing social mores or 
economic conditions, an 
increasing number of women 
are now joining the labour 
force. 

Thus, In spite of the zero 
population growth, the labour 
force is likely to grow at about' 
2 per cent a year. 

This growth is not out of line 
with growth in the past. But In 


the past, job opportunities kept 
pace with increases in the 
labour force. In fact. New 
Zealand had to supplement the 
natural growth in the labour 
force with immigrants In 
many years. 

During the period up to 1976 
growlh in the New Zealand 
economy was about -I per cent. 
It is now less (hail 1 per cent. 

If it can be assumed that the 
future will be like the past, 
future growth will depend on 
the balance of payments 
situation. Past expansions 
have always been brought up 
short when imports of raw 
materials and capital goods 
exceeded our export earnings. 

If past is prelude and the 
Planning Council is right, to 
achieve a 3 per cent growth it 
would be necessary to increase 
exports by 5 per cent a year. 

A 4 per cent yearly increase 
in GNP would probably 
provide sufficient employment 
opportunities for the growing 
labour force. 

But real exports have 
levelled off after a dramatic 
rise in 1976-7. 
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We move them fast, far & cool 






Refrigerated cargo. 

Perishable goals going places in a hurry. 

Needed urgently, needed fresh. That's the 
challenge we answer from one end of New 
Zealand to the other. Every clay and most night s 
of the year the big trucks roar their wav t o 
marketplaces from North Cape to Bluff 
moving yam a purpose. The problem of-getting 
U, c on tin* is a way of life, so is the lonSrSs 
oi the long-distance driver. Yet our mam g^rs a 
certain satisfaction in making it with timeto 
d-'iu.,. and it bothers us it wo break an egg. 

Our exacting standards are ttr- standards uni, 
would set for yourself if you oix-mteit n iV 
vehidr-s io r you,- products alone. That's why you 
c an confidently let. us move your perishable 

Wo do it with speed, a vast; amount or care 
a nr! a whole lot of very experienced cool ' 


Modern Freighters Ltd. 



Phone: 85017 levin 

Christchurch 
HT-T 71 Pap.uoetoc 


We deliver the goods. 




Without a jnb In seven yearn 

Given (lie full in exports and 
(lie law growth in GNP. one 
might project in classical 
economic fa.shiun I hut (he 
number of job opportunities 
will remain static until lHHfi by 
which time the labour force 
would have risen to 1,489,1)00. 

Hie present labour force is 
1,305,000, of which about 50,000 
are unemployed. The 1,255,000 
job opportunities now rilled 
will, thus remain constant. Bui 
there will be 1.-WU.000 seeking 
employment in leaving 


2 : 1 - 1 , 000 , or 15.7 perJ. 
unemployed. “I 
This dire predictionlitf- 
on the assumption (£■ 
employment opporlW 
grow out of incrtsKJil 
capital investment aM &) 
capital investment m 
inhibited by . balum ,<• 
payments problems taj 
about by falling or &i 
exports. I 

While these assinuffc! 
held true in the past, tail 
no iron economic taw sq" 


The Best Sales and 
Management Training in 
the World is now available 
in New Zealand - 

nuinv l.ircc r!.Z mm;, mir,»fimn .ilrciiJy /vnfjit jrorc 
it — jjtiiinM'fi>ir:-(K imii> flumlil — itiai noil utt- 
i»ihcr Imi-ouc-.-* iuvoimciit will rerun 
w you nn ii n 11 it->Ii;itc- -}.N"„ (min) to 57-i.- 
(iiuix) inrr»MM’ in s.ilc. :uul tlie invcstmei 
nccil nnly Iv >l - >0! tiuTiMH'.'* within lk 

;il»tivc r.uigi- an- wli.u .nn um c\|x.v( --M 
arc hilly rcsi-ari 1 ii-> 1 .tinl an iin.-iilifati.il. at! 
>iituiti>':ini ii. a *• level *>t iunliilcnic. 
XI-UON LliAUNINi; SYSTEMS Tro- 
gr.imnu* is imw l.miu in-*!. 

11*ii-i- piiii> 11 'Ii- pi<v'.ratiiiiicsan*"HcrcJ inti 11 
liiimuv: 

I'mlcssjiinnl Selling. Skills II A ’-Jay P£ Y 
I'.rainiii'Hl-li'amiii". '.cmiiiar Ivnclii'inl. to a* ; 
I-Xiciil v;i!l*Iali‘>I al*. nc, h*r all p.-nplc inviWw | 
in si-lliiij* ir* hi i i ll.in in.in t" tr.iincc rep. • 
Managing l-'or Mniiviiitnn ;i >iinilar 3 -Jj* * 

| 't < 'I'.r.i n 111 ic lit ii ii i the skills «’i |H.*»iplc 

mannjjcis at any It-wl. 

E'lH’iis/Sclrciion/Interviewing a H f 
in.ir lor in.u mints, uilerinj: i mil tit * . 
sprciali.'cil si-ill-, nl |>rnli , :.siniial iiucrv^’"' 1 ^ 
aiill m'Ici ijiin nl stall, IM|iin 11y MiltuNc l°( 
I'lnic-.siunal or the purl •time interviewer. 
Alteiulaisi c at puNic seminars (tlntcB 
l'c|«i\v), oi iimingcineiit »>i ln-(lcnitpj|9Y - 
inars i.s available. Maleiial lor Internaltn^ , 
may also Iv purchase**!. A lull rnngc o . 
plementary, ■aipphuiiemary anJ P erl ” 

_training pm:l*a/»es are nvallnMe. _-*5 

XKKOJTleARNINC; SYSTIiMS 1979 
- _LMJ1}1 . IC S1 iMIN AI l 'Ll M yrfr ' 

ITT* Mur Ajir Mnv Jin*.- l»iy Ann A'Clijjt'lrJ: 
hSSfl 20-72 2iV?7 17-1 11 22-2-1 l'»-21 24-2<»2 

M1*m "" ' i|1i7 ’ 17-t o" 18-20— 

I'SI By urriin^-iiiciil ____—^^ 

•V-TV' 1 '■IttClFlC CONSULTING GROUP ;> 


Pacific Consulting; Group, 
P.O. Box 863 Auckland. 
Tick 


that past will be the prelude 
for the foture. 

Production could be 
Increased without an increase 
In fixed capital investment, 
vith its associated balance of 
payments wrecking level of 
imported plant. 

The most outstanding 
characteristic of New Zealand 
manufacturing, is Its 

overeapacity. Few firms run 
their plant at more than one 
shift a day or operate on more 
than a five day week. This low 
utilisation of fixed capital 
pushes up unit costs of the 
products, especially since 
interest rates and exchange 
losses on the capital to finance 
that plant are higher in New 
Zealand than for our foreign 
competitors. 

Many local industries could 
treble production with no 
Increase in fixed capital, and 
at the same time treble 

employment opportunities, if 

they could sell the extra 

production. 

But there is little incentive to 
follow this attractive option. 
Protectionism guarantees 
high profit levels for goods 
sold on the domestic market. 
Increased production entails a 
real competitive struggle on 
world markets. It is far easier 


r~l Please liook:__people on /^S’-daSt' 

u _peop!eonMFM,d^ 

| | Please contact me to inform 

about Xerox Learning System . . , 


programmes. 
Plensc Print 

Nunic 

Title 7 ~ ‘ 
Organization 
•' • Addre ss : 
Telephone 


Signature 




■ \ fw-: i 1 Beach Rood, • Postal -• 
: Auckland.! - P.O. pox 863 

TV•• * ' -V-.J ;. : Auckland. 


to work one shift, take half day 
lunch hours, golf on Tuesdays, 
sail on weekends, and produce 
for an uncomplaining domestic 
market. 

As long as the manufacturer 
has friends at Trade and 
Industry and/or a powerful 
lobby, his cosy existence is 
assured. For some reason the 
consumer, who is forced to buy 
his goods at two to thi'ee times 
the world price, never 
complains. 

Even the Manufacturers’ 
Federation, in their August 
1978 Market Intelligence 
Report, admit that the reason 
for the fall off in exports is due 
to New Zealand manu¬ 
facturers being priced out of 
world markets. 

New Zealand has a highly 
educated and skilled 
workforce (by world 
standards) and pays them low 
wages (by Western world 
standards). 

Barring cases where huge 
economies of scale are needed 
to remain competitive, the 
New Zealand manufacturer 
should be competitive on world 
markets. But many are not, 
and (hose that are are being 
dragged down by the whole 
protective structure of the 
New Zealand economy, 


shipping cartels that push up 
freight rates, protection of 
other manufacturers that 
pushes up the cost of his inputs 
etc. 

There is at least one other 
option open for increasing 
GNP and job opportunities 
without large inputs of capital. 
Labour intensive horticulture 
such as the kiwifrult Industry, 
or blueberry farming would 
involve little of the sort of 
capital input that would 
worsen the balance of 
payments but it could provide 
jobs and export earnings. 

Even here, however, the 
Government *8 insistence on 
meddling in the marketplace 
with producer boards, 
marketing boards, licensing 
and other protective 
monopolistic inhibitions to free 
market forces could curtail 
enthusiasm for and efficiency 
In these new industries. 

Barring fundamental 
changes, in Government 
approach, new horticulture 
ventures are likely to follow in 
the path of the traditional 
farming industry to low profits 
and falling production. 
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Job ads don’t draw 
dole collectors 


by Julie Molloy 

ALMOST 1600 people arc 
collecting the dole in 
Wellington — but few of them 
have been applying for un¬ 
skilled jobs advertised in the 
city's morning newspaper. 

A Labour Department 
spokesman said that nearly all 
the 1573 registered unem¬ 
ployed were unskilled. 

On one recent Friday, 
Wellingtons morning daily The 
Dominion advertised positions 
for at least 21 jobs which 
required no previous skill or 
experience. 

Investigations into five of the 
advertised positions suggested 
that few of the unskilled 
workers on the benefit were 
actually applying for jobs. 

Coates Bros (NZ) Ltd ad¬ 
vertised for a general hand 
and received 17 applications. 
Only seven of the applicants 
were unemployed. 

Factory supervisor John 
Lurch said he realised there 
were many genuine unem¬ 
ployed on the dole, but he felt 
that “as the Labour Depart¬ 
ment admits", there were 
people around who should not 
be on It. 

He said some people applied 
for jobs knowing that they 
would not get them so they 
would have reason to stay on 
ihe benefit. 

Another position, for a junior 
assistant at McKenzies 
Ud, received six applicants. 
Only two of them were 
unemployed. 

. Only 15 unemployed applied 
for three joba advertised on a 
recent Thursday — 
housemaid-waitress, storeman 
and cake shop assistant. ' 

The Wellington District 
Superintendent of Labour, L J 


Cope, said most of the 
unemployed were young and 
unskilled. 

He said there were job 
vacancies, but nearly ail of 
these were for skilled workers. 

Employers were becoming 
more selective, Cope said. 
They were demanding con¬ 
ditions of employment such as 
previous experience, skills and 
more mature employees. 
Many also did not want ap¬ 
plicants with criminal records. 

This left many of the | 
unemployed unable to meet 
the conditions he said. 

Fenny Dover, assistant 
manageress of Access Per¬ 
sonnel Employment Agency 
said unemployment was not as 
serious as Uie media made out. 
Many unemployment 
beneficiaries, were not trying 
to get work or were "too 
fussy" about jobB, Bhe said. 

Many unskilled workers still 
wanted a “fantastic” job 
despite the fact they had no 
skills to offor. 

Dover said that many 
Bchool-leavers were not 
prepared to resit public 
examinations such as school 
certificate to give them 
backing. They would rather be 
unemployed thBn repeat a 
year at school, Bhe said. 

But the employment, 
agencies we contacted usually 
dealt almost exclusively with 
skilled workers and found a 
large demand for most skilled 
occupations. 

There appeared to be a 
shortage of office personnel, 
particularly shorthand-typists 
and secretaries. 

T Roberts, managing 
director of Job Centre, said he 
found few unskilled workers 
applied. to the agency for 
employment anyway.,. 



WH O SAID WANDS DON’T 

THEY DO! THEY CAN SOLVE THOSE 
DATA ENTRY PROBLEMS! 
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‘The money may > he.'no.better- than the llklnk 

! of the $e/f-reSpecl : Y’/'i*: 


Ttie revolutionary O.G.R. WA^D 1 
READER records the Information 
It reads and transfers it directly 
into your existing terminal .: 
equipment • .• * 

Among its many applications the 
O.C.&. (Optical Character. . j 
Recognition) Wand Reader can ■ 
be used for: - ( , v 

• Order, processing', ; * ;• v., 

• Warehouse inventory control 

• filenfilttahceprooesalhg 

0 .. Medical coding:.;■.. ?;v : - 

• Stock controi , ;; ■ 

• 'Policy ^nuipber reading;,: : ; 0,•; 
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For further information Just send us the 
. coupon below: or phone Data Recognition 
: Limited 722-308 Wellington. ■ . 

[tO: DATA RECOGNITION LIMITED 
! P.O. BOX 3207 WELLINGTON.' 

1 TELEPHONE 722-308.' 
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I thp OCR WANO READER. . ' 
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Two channels, one channel: any lower bids 


by Bute Hewes 

FEW TEARS were shed for the 
eld New Zealand Broadcasting 
Corporation when, just four 
years ago, on March 31,1975, it 
passed quietly away. Nobody 
loved it any more. 

Instead, we would have 
three bright new corporations 
— one for radio, two for 
television — and we were 
promised they would be free of 
the leaden bureaucracy that 
had weighed down old-style 
broadcasting. It sounded 
exciting. 

Yet, with the fourth an¬ 
niversary of that big upheaval, 
is broadcasting really that 
much better? Radio has 
livened up perceptibly, but 
television is still in a pickle. 

Such a pickle, indeed, that it 
has been subjected to one 
administrative adjustment 
after another, the latest of 
them announced only a few 
weeks ego. 

To cap It all, the Prime 
Minister has opened up the 
possibility that the second 
channel might be closed down 
or sold to a private buyer. 


The seeds of today's 
television problems were sown 
early In 1973 by Roger 
Douglas, then newly appointed 
Minis ter of Broadcaatlng in 
Norman Kfrk'B Government. 

Only a few weeks after 
starting that job, he arrived at 
a meeting of the Broadcasting 
Corporation and announced his 
plan to wind up the NZBC and 
establish a new structure. 

It shocked corporation 
members, sitting in their 
Bowen Street boardroom, for 
there bad been no previous 
discussion with them, no 
Inkling that this cut-and-drled 
plan was to be tossed at them 
without debate. 

But television producers and 
programmers welcomed it 
with a whoop of joy. They saw 
Douglas as the man who would 
overthrow the bureaucratic 
monster the NZBC had become 
and lead them to the Utopia 
they bad dreamed of. 

Hie intention waB to em¬ 
phasise that the people who 
really mattered were those 
concerned with programmes, 
and that the administrators 


should be their underdogs, not 
overlordB es in the old NZBC. 

New directors-general would 
be men with practical on-floor 
production experience, not 
bureaucrats. That promise 
was kept when the top jobs 
went to Alan Morris and Allan 
Martin, both popular and 
respected among producers. 

The general understanding 
was that they would start from 
scratch, hand-picking people 
they needed in their teams and 
ensuring they would not be top- 
heavy with bureaucracy, like 
the monolith they were 
replacing. Staff levels would 
be kept lean and efficient. 

It did not work out that way. 
Instead, jobs had to be found 
for everybody — yes, 
everybody — on tha NZBC 
staff, whether or not they were 
worth keeping. 

There were cases where jobs 
and titles were artificially 
created for the very officials 
whose weight had made the old 
Bystem so cumbersome and 
dull. There was no way to 
discard them; the Public 
Service Association saw to 
that. 



ROGER DOUGLAS . . . tried 
overthrowing the bureaucratic 
monster. 

This was something the 
Douglas plan had apparently 
failed to take Into account. It 
was a major flaw which 
dashed hopes of shaking off the 
public servants and leaving 
just the bona fide broadcasters 
to get on with their job. 

TVl came off beat in the 
reshuffle. Most producers 
were in Wellington already 
and wanted to stay there to uae 
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Association. * 11 ™ the NZ ' Hnan “ Houses 

opjxjrtuiutie 5 for investors large and small, they provtte funis to heln fon W S 05 S rov,din g investment 
compete mom successfully in export markets, and 


1. The foundation of die finance 
house industiy is based on 
confidence. Such confidence is 
created only by fair treatment, 
courteous and efficient service. 

2. Members will at all times 
conduct their business honourably 
and employ ethical practices in 
every activity. 

3. Members will explain fully to 
customeis the cost, ternis and 
contractual obligations of credit 
transactions. Written documents 
will be as simple, lucid and 
unambiguous as circumstances 
will permit. 

4. The business will be maintained 
as a constructive agency in 
community life and members will 
endeavour to conduct their 
business to. provide financial benefit 

BOS 


and help for the customer, 
whether consumer or producer 
individual or company. 


S. Members will discourage 

commitments by borrowers in 
excess of their financial resources. 


fi. Truth in advertt, 
guiding principle of 
efforts. 


will be the 
promotional 






f “.“ ng to ** wor king with 
F»ple like • Australian Guarantee 

“NZ finance Limited 

’. SPu®* 1 * Nuance limited 
Challenge Finance limited 

• 2“* Dis ? )urits Limited 

' general Finance Limited 

! N ew Zealand Limited 

„ . . u . , ! MS®, finance limited 

7. Association members support * NZ1 Finance Limited 
legislation which regulates and * finance Limited. 

Slic^ 1 

interest and encourages and .aucation Brochures, 

safeguards the savings of the 1 • • * 

community. . . 

8. Members will support: other 

nraanifisHfinn 'hl;.. 1 1 *** ..> 






the fine new studios at Avalon. 

Besides, TVl went into 
operation three months before 
TV2 was ready. Hint gave the 
second channel n lot of catch¬ 
ing-up to do, and it has never 
quite mnnuged it. 

The TVl network, using well- 
established NZUC engineering 
links, reached Into every 
comer of tho nut Ion. TV2 
began transmissions only to 
small chunks of (he country, 
and has added to them bit by 
bit, but is still not nationwide. 

The very name of TV2 made 
It appear second best. Wisely, 
It realised this and changed to 
South Pacific Television, but 
the "smaller brother" image 
still lingers. 

Both channels were set the 
task of being competitive and 
complementary. That has 
proved impossible. The two 
aims are incompatible. 

Competition inevitably 
meant a race for ratings, 
staking all programming 
policies on enticing viewers 
from the rival. That objective 
has taken so much precedence 
that it has swamped the aim of 
being complementary, 

It was principally to improve 
this particular aspect of 
television that broadcasting 
chairman Ian Cross has 
decided on a new relationship 
between the channels. 

His re-organisation will 
bring better pooling of 
production resources, to make 
them more economical and 
effective, and hotter co¬ 
ordination of programme 
schedules, to make them truly 
complementary. 

It Is a good scheme and it 
will work, but it will not solve 
all problems. For Cross made 
It clear that all jobs would lie 
protected, with no redun¬ 
dancies. 

He was right, up to u point, to 
give (lint assurance, for 
nothing saps the morale of 
television staff like the four 
that their Jobs may one day 
vanish in a periodic restruc¬ 
turing. 

Yel over-staffing, many 
broadcasting people them¬ 
selves say, Is still the root of 
television's troubles. There? 
arc too many unwanted people 
cluttering up the channels, 
with nothing to do Iml create 
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Labour society leads face bob-a-day fines 


IAN CROSS ... tries look 
resources without K 
dnncics. 

paperwork that slon fc 
whole pace of televisloo fm 
lively to dull. 

Only the Prime Mlaigetk 
been brave enough (ornujfcf 
rash enough) to suggests^ 1 
on wages and salariei l) 
closing down tha i«cd 
channel. 

That might be too drutk. i 
Viewers, for all the gnimhfy i 
feel they are now eotfllrit! 
two channels and would to ! 
terly resent having ki- 
snatched from them. 

It would certainly br 
unacceptable to the Pidfi 
Service Association, rikl 
would Insist on saving ttajft 
of ull present staff. 

Selling the second chanodb; 
private enterprise Is anotte i 
possibility. There are i* 
forested potential buyers, M 
they would need an aswriw 
of no Interference from Ilf | 
l'SA to force them to maJdu 1 
inflated staff levels. 

Otherwise, there seem 
way to reduce staff and m 
the basic problems, otherte 
the long-term "sinking E 
method, ensuring that tbs 
who resign, retire or die» 
not roplnccd. 


. by Rae Mazengarb 
THREE Labour Party- 

administered incorporated 
societies will be asked to 
iuouly Information on their 
•ecounts to the Justice 
Department's Commercial 
Affairs Division. 

An inquiry shows that two 
of the societies have filed no 
returns since their in¬ 
corporation in 1970. The third 
supplied seven years of ac¬ 
counts all at once in 1978, but 
has filed nothing since. 

Some Labour Party mem¬ 
bers have said they are 
unaware the societies exist, 
kid that they thus have no 
knowledge of their activities. 

Others, whose names on 
■'.Company Office records 
. suggest they are supposed to 



administer the societies, were 
unwilling to discuss them and 
explain the failure to comply 
with the law. 


Incorporated societies are 
required by law to file annual 
returns to the registrar. 

If a society is in default, the 
registrar has the power to 
wind it up. According to the 
Act, every officer is liable to a 
fine of "one shilling" for each 
day the society remains in 
default. (It Is understood the 
Incorporated Societies Act is 
due for updating shortly.) 

The three societies which 
are behind with their returns 
are Labour Party Properties 
Incorporated, the Labour 
Party Supporters’ Fund In¬ 
corporated, and tlie Wellington 
Labour Club Incorporated. 

Labour Party Properties 
was incorporated in 1976 and 
has its registered office at 101 
Vivian Street, Wellington. 
Apart from the rules of the 



Justice takes soft line with societies 
and concentrates on companies 


COMMERCIAL Affairs 
Division head Brian McLay 
said the failure of three Labour 
Party-administered in: 
corporated societies to furnish 
returns does not Indicate the 
Justice Department's inability 
to administer the legislation 
effectively. 

Wellington office files "tend 
to be in a good state", he said. 
The three societies were 
linked and a pattern of failure 
to file statements was evident, 
but McLay rejected the 
suggestion that one staff 
member could not carry out an 
annual review of all 4400 files. 
He said others in the depart¬ 
ment were trained to do the 
work if necessary. 

McLay and district 
registrar, A Berrett, both 
agreed (hat these three 


societies were not typical 
societies of the dog, cat or 
tennis club variety. 

The department normally 
carried out an annual review 
“as and when we are about to 
do so", Berrett said. 

He emphasised that most 
societies were run by volun¬ 
teers, and said the department 
did not exercise the same 
degree of toughness when 
enforcing the Act as It did with 
companies. 

Neither he nor McLay, nor 
junior officers within the 
department, could recall a 
time when the Act's penalty 
provisions had been used. 

Referring to the "one 
shilling" a day fine, McLay 
said no one could pretend the 
Act should not be reviewed. 

Berrett rejected the 


suggestion that a society could 
omit to file for 10 years or 
more without the department 
realising it. 

Company files had to take 
priority because there was 
usually little activity within 
incorporated societies. Many 
remain "dormant" on the 
registry. 

Since around 1976, annual 
reviews had been carried out. 
The procedure was for the 
department to write to 
societies and ask them to bring 
their files up to dote and this 
would be done. 

If it had already been done 
in the three Labour Party 
cases, that correspondence 
would not lioon the public files. 

The ultimate penally would 
be to dissolve or wind up the 
society or societies. 


ARTHUR FAULKNER . . . 
Initial member of Labour 
Party Properties 
society, and members, no 
other details have been filed. 

The 15 initial members 
recorded on the file include 
Arthur Faulkner and Bob 
Tlzard. 

The subject of Labour 
Properties had provoked 
vigorous discussion at the 
party's Regional conference, 
according to one of the 
trustees, Ted Keating. But he 
was reluctant to explain 
further the activities of the 
group of societies. 

Party secretary John 
Wybrow would be better able 
to supply information, he said. 


One Labour Party member 
expressed concern to National 
Business Review over the lack 
of public information regar¬ 
ding the societies. 

He said hehad been unaware 
of their existence until It was 
suggested at the conference, — 
"by a New Zealand Council 
remit" that Labour Properties 
take control of all Labour 
Party buildings. 

He claimed many other 
party members had been as 
surprised as he was, and 
because no papers had been 
furnished to explain either the 
society's activities or financial 
situation, the remit had been 
rejected. 

Tl.e Labour Party Sup¬ 
porters’ Fund also was in¬ 
corporated in 1976, but aside 
from the society's rules, 
registered office, and the list of 
initial members (which in¬ 
cludes Bill Rowling and party 
breakaway Gerald O'Brien), 
no other documents had been 
filed at the time of NRR's 
inquiry two weeks ago. 

The Wellington Labour Club 
— Incorporated in 1970 — has 
more Information In Its file. 

It is understood the Com¬ 
mercial Affairs Division had a 
massive review of all 4400 files 
in the Wellington District 
Office around 1976. As a result, 



BILL ROWLING . ..memberof 
Labour Party Supporters* 
Fund 

the society supplied annual 
returns late that year to cover 
the years 1970-76. 

Gerald O'Brien, Whetu 
Tirikatene-Sullivan and the 
late Sir Frank Kitts are listed 
among Lhe initial members. 

The society’s secretary, 
Doug Foy, had recently in¬ 
dicated his resignation, ac¬ 
cording to executive member 
Margaret Shields. 

The Wellington Labour Club 
owns property In Vivian Street 
which it leases to Labour 
Party Headquarters, and 
which has a 1974 Government 
valuation of $61,000. 
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groups were ‘more or less dormant’ 


Glasshouse exports 

head to $280,000 


by Warren lierrvmmi The New 2 
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AUCKLAND-bascd Kilcnlltc 
Garden Products Ltd, in Jusl 
three years, has become the 
biggest producer of 
aluminium • framed glass¬ 
houses in Australasia. 

General manager Tim 
Johnston said exports in tho 
second year of operation were 
598,000 and this year will 
exceed $ 280 , 000 . 

Moat of these exports go to 
Australia. 

But there is a problem on the 
home market. Johnston said 
he had to pay double the 
Australian price if he bought 
Jne glass in New Zealand. So 
tile company exports only the 
frames and its Sydney-based 
subsidiary buys the glass in 
Australia. 
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SOME of the Labour Party’s 
incorporated societies were 
‘Tnore or less dormant,” said 
parly secretary John Wybrow 
when asked if they wore still 
active. 

Labour Parly Properties 
nad been set up eventually to 
become an umbrella society to 
ensure adequate ad¬ 
ministration of Labour 
properties, he said. But it 
oidn t get the push it required 
because of the total preoc¬ 
cupation with the election. 
Present, the society was 

Jl .!l u L derln B” away, but 
*wid be revitalised in the 
; ,near future. 

■V Would it eventually take 

.jjer the Vivian Street 
, Properly? 

ji, Wybrow said not necessarily 

* oiinsS d th . at applied to the 
Ration of the Willis Street 
;; Property. 

ijfcPj® ^ng-term benefits of 
i'-me society's existence would 


not lie seen for some years, he 
said 

The three societies in 
question are not the only 
societies connected to the 
Labour Parly. 

Most branches around the 
country have separate in¬ 
corporated societies which act 
as the vehicle for the party's 
land ownership. 

Labour Party Properties 
had been formed because of 
the difficulties created when 
trustees died, Wybrow said. 
The present trustee system 
lacked stability. 

According to Wybrow, the 
existence of the societies had 
been widely known within the 
party. 

“It disappoints me that a 
Labour Party supporter should 
go to NBR", he said. "Ha has 
all the avenues in the party 
open.to him." 

Wybrow expressed surprise, 
at the failure of the societies to 



JOHN WYBROW... would be 
revitalised in near future 

file returns. 

"We were under the im¬ 
pression that they had been 
filed. We are discussing the 
.matter with those who are 
entrusted to undertake the 
duty,” he said. 

In the case of Labour Party 
Properties: "It will probably 
be a nil return — or close to it 
— anyway." 
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We'll give you an Olivetti Computer System 
tailored to your requirements... now and for the future! 
At a realistic price! . 


Move your office Into the computer 
age and save both time and , 
money. The range of realistically 
priced Olivetti computer systems 
are all self-contained, desk-sized 
and easy to run. . 

' Look at these features: 

Low cost: 

Service contract-included, costs 
work out from under $65 a week. 

, Software Programme Library: 


Olivetti's vast range of systems 
means that there Is already one to 
suit you and that it Is already 
proven In actual operation. 

Easy to use: 

We'll train your staff and give full 
back-up service If required. 

No obligation enquiries: 

Just send us the attached -coupon 
and we.’ll arrange for you to get 
more Information.' . ;l ' : 


F 



To:’ Brian Hiigbes. 

Armstrong & Springhalt Ltd. 
Private Bag, Wellington. > 


BrancMi tnrdgghowrNaw Zsal*nd. 

. ARMSTRDMB & SPRINBHALL LTD , ... 

Please ring ma to make a lime to coma sea me about an Olivetti-Comput er system 
tailored to meetmy needs. . i *. •• 
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ADDRESS...... 
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